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THE GREAT ST CADGER SWEEPSTAKES. 


I am not one of the ‘knowing ones;’ I am not a 
‘noble sportsman ;’ I have but vague notions asso- 
ciated with the locality known as ‘the Corner ;’ I do 
not pretend even to be ‘a judge of horseflesh;’ yet 
was I to be found not long since in company with 
many thousand fellow-Londoners, journeying in an 
express excursion-train, to witness that important 
turf-event—the race for the Great St Cadger Sweep- 
stakes. Now this, as every one knows, takes place 
at the Diecaster Autumn Meeting; and, as every one 
also knows, Diecaster is a pleasant, pretty town, 
situate in a northern county, and some one hundred 
and fifty miles from the metropolis. So, to be in time 
for the race, the train started at a very early hour, 
while cocks were just clearing their throats for crow- 
ing, while breakfast-rolls were in an immature and 
indigestible state in the oven, while the morning air 
was blowing about in a free, fresh, and genial manner, 
as yet unadulterated for the London market, and 
while the dew was very wet on the ground, and its 
little diamond eggs laid out in every place where 
room could possibly be found to deposit them. Quite 
a noonday hubbub at the station, however, if not 
something more. Extra porters, extra guards, extra 
pay-boxes. ‘This way to the train now starting for 
Diecaster! Here’s room. Ring bell, and scream 
whistle, and away we move. And now the sun fairly 
mounts on to the cloth of gold spread for his foot- 
steps in the east, and, like a young heir come into 
possession, begins to fling about his wealth upon all 
manner of barren and unprofitable objects, gilding 
blank hill-tops, and grim and sooty manufactory 
chimneys, and being in no sort of hurry to seek out 
the good glorious little flowers down in the valley, 
opening their pretty lips in grateful readiness for 
his morning kisses. . 

Latest Betting.—7 to 4 agst. Pentapolis ; 8 to 1 agst. 
Blunderbore; 11 to 1 agst. Archipelago; 12 to 1 each 
agst. Ali Baba and Semiramide; 100 to 7 agst. Sally- 
in-our-Alley ; 100 to 3 agst. Hoopdedoodendoo ; 40 to 
1 agst. Camaralzaman; 100 to 1 agst. Dandy Jim; 
and 1000 to 1 agst. Hippopotamus. 

‘They are still at it, then,’ must the sun have 
thought, if the sun ever does think—he has reflections, 
but has he thoughts?—as he rose upon the hum of 


talking at the railway station, where the above quota- | ' 


tions were the staple of the discussion. ‘Just as I 
left them last night.’ Yes, and all the night through 
they ’ve been going on very much in the same way; 
and some of us, I note, as I glance round at my 
brother-excursionists, look a little the worse for it 


already. <A glaze of bile dims some eyes near me, 
and, generally, the faces are rather pale and tumbled; 
and there is an undoubted odour of doubtful tobacco, 
and just a soupcon—a whiff of stale brandy and water, 
or whisky-toddy. Have we all been to bed? I 
wondered. 

There are divers modes of estimating time’s pro- 
gress. As farmers ruddle sheep, so we all affix some 
distinguishing mark upon each year as it passes; and 
different men have different marks. I have heard 
soldiers single out the Chillianwallah year, or the 
Alma year. Collegians refer to the year when 
Dimple got the Newdigate. Lawyers date from 
Dobbs being Chief-justice, or Sheepskin having the 
Common Pleas; or allude to the 15th and 16th 
Victoria. We excursionists marked our calendars 
with racing notabilia. We spoke of the year when 
Artaxerxes won the Newgate Cup; when Our Mary 
Ann carried off the Corporation Stakes; and when 
Merry Andrew ran for the Pacha’s Plate. We were 
intensely turfy; and yet, almost to my disappoint- 
ment, we had not all that pronounced, equine appear- 
ance I had, in idea, been in the habit of connecting 
with sporting gentlemen. True, some of us rejoiced 
in the regulation close-shave, short-cut hair, narrow- 
rimmed hat, trousers tight as eelskins, and the 
curved parenthesis legs. But others, in appear- 
ance, betrayed no sign of stable predilections; and 
might, indeed, so solid, grave, and respectable they 
seemed, have been farmers, merchants, lawyers, or 
even eminent pliysicians. One—a stout elderly 
gentleman, whose chin was quite an important work 
in many volumes, and who was attired in sleek black, 
with a white cravat and a broad-brimmed hat—I was 
fast setting down as a bishop, or, at any rate, as a 
metropolitan dean, when I found him breaking out 
in language even less ecclesiastical than I have 
chronicled— 

*I say, sir, it’s an infernal shame, an infernal 
shame!’ 

His voice became thick with indignation; a very 
fine purple dawned in face, and his chins billowed 
about in a tempest. I thought he had been robbed, 
seriously maltreated, or charged double fare, being a 
stout man, and carrying so much luggage, as it were, 
in the shape of fat. I inquired the reason of his 
wrath. 

‘It’s an infernal shame! They’ve taken What- 
man off Methuselah! He’s going to ride Semiramide.’ 

There was quite a yell of execration in the carriage. 
I did not strictly appreciate the grievance, but I cor- 
dially agreed that it was really a great deal too bad, 
and that it was just such things as that which disgusted 
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respectable le with the turf; and as all, of course, 
arrogated respectability, the remark 
was received with favour. And now we rattled along 
bravely on our iron path. Would the weather hold 
up? we were speculating. It just wanted a shower 
to put the course in nice order. Ah! but too much 
rain, and where would Pentapolis be? some one 
asked in a knowing way. Pen—for so, with affec- 
tionate abbreviation, we termed the animal—couldn’t 
win on a wet course. For his part, the bishop was 
of opinion that it would rain like blazes before we 
reached Diecaster; that the strongest horse would 
win, and that the devil might take the hindmost. 
Then alarmist suggestions were heard: Did any 
one know anything about Ali Baba casting his shoe, 
and damaging his off-hoof? Was it true that Sally had 
beaten Hoopdedoodendoo at the trial on Monday? 
The bishop remarked, in reference to Arethusa, that 
he had looked well at her legs, and in strong language 
desired great mischief to himself if he thought much 
of them. He did not believe the least in Pentapolis ; 
never knew a horse to win when the odds were seven 
to four about him; knew a thing or two, and it 
couldn’t be done for the money; shouldn't be sur- 
prised if a dark horse played the trick, after all; 
and if any gentleman would like to transact business 
about Hippopotamus, why, he wouldn’t balk him— 
he couldn’t say fairer than that. 

Half-way on the journey there was a plunge out of 
the carriages for bitter beer—a lapse of five minutes 
merely, and then we were shrieking through the 
country again. Why was Tomahawk scratched ? 
That was what we all wanted to know. And was the 
owner going to stand to win upon Ali Baba or upon 
Semiramide? Why had Camaralzaman gone down 
suddenly, after having been as high up as he well 
could be? We were always upon such subjects as 
these. Once, it is true, the bishop led the conver- 
sation astray about tlie fight on Monday, at which he 
had assisted, between those distinguished members of 
the P. R., the Bradford Bantam and the Chelsea 
Nobbler, and described with glowing eloquence a 
one, two,’ between the eyes, administered by the 
Bantam; but this lasted only a few minutes, and 
then we were on the main line again; and, the 
field against the favourite, would anybody make a 
bet ? 


Here we are at Diecaster station at last, and not 
merely the London train, but excursion-trains from 
all the neighbouring manufacturing towns are pouring 
out their thousands and tens of thousands; and 
through many arrangements of barricades, much 
temporary planking for the accommodating or con- 
fusing of crowds, through cordons of additional 
railway-servants recruited from all parts of the rail- 
way kingdom, and of policemen sworn in specially 
for this great occasion, we make our way into the 
town. Soon the bodies of excursionists lose their 
identities, and all seethe up together in a human 
mass, moving through the principal street all in 
one direction—to the race-course. Had the town 
capitulated that morning to a besieging enemy, it 
could not have been filled more rapidly, or by a 
more ample and heterogeneous army ; car- 
riages, and omnibuses are bringing in more company 
from shorter distances whither railways do not run; 
and flies are swarming about—one-horsed, not ento- 
mological— beset with a mad anxiety to convey 
visitors to the course, and hurry back into the 
town, and generally, to make more trips to and fro 
than they can possibly hope to achieve within the 
given time. Were Diecaster an open museum for 
the display of vehicular curiosities, more striking 
examples of carriage construction could not have 
been collected in its streets. A special crowd 
cloaks round the betting-room, quite an imposing 


building, and not unlike a chapel in its external 
aspect. Wading through this crowd, and following 
cleverly in the rear of a costermonger’s cart, 


donkey-drawn, and conveying a heavy party of. 


six, I, too, push on for the course; and now on 
its edge, I find myself in quite a market overt for 
commerce in brandy-balls, walking-sticks, nuts and 
apples, Albert rock, and ‘caikes and boons, a ponny,’ 
Here, too, I perceive much three-throwing at cocoa- 
nut-laden sticks, divers gambling arrangements for 
knocking sixpence off a lump of putty, and not 
getting it when you do knock it off; for pricking at 
a subtly folded garter, and for firing at a target 
with the advantage of obtaining ‘nuts for your 
money, and sport for nothing.’ Here, too, is a grand 
performance of acrobatic talent; a gentleman in 
exhibition doubling-up a little boy, also in spangles, 
into all conceivable and inconceivable shapes. The 
royal Punch and Judy is giving an allegretto vivace 
performance; a girl with fair hair and a dirty face 
is dancing in a sort of grasshopper wagon-stilts; a 
band of sable minstrels are dinning out ‘ Sally, come 
up—Sally, come down;’ an accomplished monkey, 
on an elevated round table, plays the tambourine, 
skips with a hoop, dances a hornpipe, performs a 
solo on the triangle, goes through the broadsword 
exercise, and eventually fires off a musket—achieving 
the whole round of his entertainment in about the 
space of three minutes. All tiese are swarming 
along to the race-course, but making occasional halts 
with the view of feeling the pulse of the crowd, and 
ascertaining if stray coppers abound. Here, too, are 
some old vagrant acquaintances. The British seaman 
who has lost his legs, as he states, from the bite of 
a shark, and who exhibits a hideous cartoon of the 
painful occurrence, and keeps too curious boys 
from treading on the work, or from precluding the 
inspection of passers likely to pay as well as gaze, 
by administering severe thumps on the toes with his 
crutch. Here are more British seamen—three, each 
having lost an arm, their appearance unprepossessing, 
and savouring a good deal of the land, as they group 
themselves round their Union Jack, and singing 
dolefully The Bay of Biscay, maintain a vivid look-out 
for halfpence. Here is the dreadful man who elevates 
a pictorial placard, representing a house on fire, and 
an individual leaping from the two-pair window, with 
a statement beneath that he is the individual, and 
that in the disaster he bit off his tongue—exhibiting 
that lost member, a black, India-rubber-looking lump, 
preserved in spirits of wine in a glass-bottle suspended 
from his chin, while his wife dodges about the crowd 
in search of moved spectators. And here, wonder 
of wonders!—here is a blind man raceward 
by his dog. 

At length we are on the course. The air is gam- 
boling hither and thither in a delicious abandon, and 
a blue sky canopies over the wide-spread carpet 
below—bright, warm, green in colour, save where a 
thick crowd blackens it near the grand stand and 
winning-post, and snow-white streaks map out the 
boundaries of the course. And now I perceive the 
prism hues of the jockeys’ jackets dancing above the 
throng; and hurrah! up go certain numbers to the 
top of the telegraph-post ; and hurrah again! Daddy 
Longlegs has won the Town Handicap, value 100 
guineas, for three-year old colts, 8 st. 7 lb.; fillies, 
8 st. 4 lb.—the second to save his stake. Annie 
Laurie, the favourite, has been beaten by a length. 

But this is a small event—a sip only of the excite- 
ment to come in half an hour. The white lines 
dividing the course from the tators are now 
rubbed out, for the crowd has tided over the barriers 
to inspect more closely the winner of the Town 
Handicap, and to view also as much as can be seen 
of the operations of saddling and weighing for the 
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groom in an odorous whisper. 
I. ‘That’s the race-prophet of the Sunday Ostler’ 


‘Gr-r-reat St Cadger,’ as a wild-looking being (like 
a huntsman suffering from pauperism and insanity, 
and preferring nakedness to top-boots for his feet 
and legs), proclaims it, thrusting what he calls a 
‘c’rect card’ in the face of any one he can approach 
sufficiently near for his purpose; and he is only a 
sample of a legion of other insane and poverty-stricken 
huntsmen, who, leaping, and bounding, and shrieking 
about, hoarse, hot, and hard-breathing from their 
exertion, proffer ‘c’rect cards three-pence, and lead- 
pencil a penny,’ to every one who appears not to want 
the articles in question. And now I am close to the 
palings of an enclosure in which are congregated 
very fine samples of that great institution, the British 
Swell. Grandly proportioned, muscular, clean- 
groomed and glossy altogether, with copious broad- 
cloths, well-waxed, well-setting moustache, bird’s-wing 
whiskers, long white hands, superbly cool and grandly 
imperturbable altogether, the swell proper—and here 
is the genuine article—is unmatched and unmatchable. 
He is belted with a race-course glass, pendent behind 
him like a peaceable cartouche-box, and he is making 
notes in the most natty of note-books. He will drop 
his money, of course—it is one of the missions of the 
swell pur sang—and he is not supremely intellectual ; 
but he is a fine production, and well worth examining. 
Note that the sun and breeze of the course have 
improved by warming up his usually somewhat too 
pale complexion; and here, in a smaller enclosure, 
are many individuals, by no means swells, but still 
making very rapid entries in their note-books. One 
of them, fishy as to his eyes, and mildewed generally 
in appearance, comes down to the front, near where 
I am stationed; he smiles in a bland, moist, inviting 


way. 

*Can I make a bet with any gentleman? What 
do you stand on, sir? I'll go twelve to one against 
Archipelago—or will Blunderbore suit your little 
game? Eight to one—eight to one! The field 
against the favourite—at two to one. I'll give or I'll 
take you.’ This was said in a general way. ‘Come, 
gentlemen, can’t I do anything with you?’ He called 
us Gentlemen—it was complimentary, for we were 
rather a mixed lot; it was a cheap way of flinging 
half-pence among us. 

*I’ll back Pem,’ said a husky voice ; it belonged to 
a very decayed-looking groom, with one eye only, a 
plaid cap, and a stable fragrance about him. He held 
out a shilling. 

The man with the book looked at the coin with a 
sublime air of pity. ‘No, no!’ he said, still affable, 
but just the slightest degree in the world offended, 
and a small sneer stealing up from his animal lip to 
his fish eye. ‘No—I should like to oblige you, but 
I can’t take shillings —What will you do, sir ?’—to 
another portion of the crowd. ‘Shall we say thirteen 
to one against Semiramide? or will you back an out- 
sider? Long odds given—long odds. Ah! you’re 
laughing; you’re a winner already, I see—those 
laugh t win. No? Backed Annie did you? 
Never mind; we shall all win this time—we shall all 
win. What can I do for you, sir?’ 

‘It’s an infernal shame,’ a loud voice was exclaiming 
in the enclosure—‘an infernal shame! What will 
they do next? Hippopotamus is scratched !’ 

It was the bishop. He was talking to a man with 
a globular body and very attenuated legs—something 
like an overgorged spider altogether. He had a 

speckled red face, seemingly tattooed and well rubbed 
in with red ochre, a heavy jaw closely shaven, coarse 
mouth, depressed nose, and eyes like little black beads 
on a bloodshot ground. 

*Do you know who that is?’ asked the decayed 


an overcharged and Michael Angelesque character. 

I had entertained thoughts of flowing robes, patri- 

archal forelocks, crumpled foreheads, and mane-like 

beards. That a prophet! A compound of the 

poacher, the prize-fighter, and the stable-help, with a 

slight dash, by way of flavour, of the low comedian. 
‘He calls himself Joe Nuggins’s Cat. He mewed 

last Sunday.’ 

‘Who does he say will win ?’ I asked. 

Pit. Baba, one; Blunderbore, two; Pentapolis, 

ree.’ 

Here the prophet, recognising a friend in the crowd, 

came down quite close to me. 

‘How are you, old Flick?’ he said with a coarse 

guttural voice. 

‘Give us the tip,’ was his friend’s only remark. 

The prophet put up two dingy, horny, hairy hands 

to his ugly mouth, and in a husky whisper said: 

‘Put the pot on Hoopdedoodendoo, ten to one. 

It’s safe.’ 


And he was gone to make bets with another spider 
in the enclosure. ‘O false prophet,’ I thought, ‘ and 
what about Ali Baba ?’ 

Past the densely crowded grand stand, and its not 
less crowded satellite stands—past the serried 
phalanx of carriages, filled with bewitching pink 
bonnets and French gray frilly fringy parasols, and 
pretty faces beneath, now busily engaged in taking 
bird-sips of champagne, and bird-pecks at diamond 
edition, forty-eight-mo sandwiches—past a closely 
packed line of carts, filled with people very hot and 
very jolly, laughing loudly, boisterously mirthful, tilt- 
ing up huge stone-bottles of stout, and packing away 
comfortably whole libraries of slices of bread and 
meat in quarto and folio volumes, thick proportion- 
ately—past and in the rear of these we come upon all 
the paraphernalia of a fair. Here are the three 
throws again ; dirty rouge-et-noir gambling apparatus ; 
more rifle-firing for nuts; the land-sailors and the 
Bay of Biscay; the man with his tongue in the 
bottle; an amazing band of Ethiopians, dressed in 
union-jack trousers, and shirt-collars sticking out 
like flying jibs; and even once again the blind man, 
dragged into all sorts of dilemmas by his hard-hearted 
and inconsiderate dog. Here, too, is a wild-beast 
show, with a man dressed as a fair Chinaman in a 
suit of chintz, making a hideous din with a French 
horn, while a brother Chinaman administers cruel 
blows to a cracked gong. The result is deafening, not 
to say deadening. Other Chinamen have dragged on 
to the platform a sample of the menagerie—a brown, 
threadbare-looking, dingy object like an animated 
old door-mat, which, being a bear, opens a fearful 
mouth, and emits a horrible clamour, while one of his 
attendants waves above a disgusting-looking scarlet 
intestinal article of animal consumption. Adjoining 
this delicious attraction, are rival sparring-booths, 
also with platforms in front. On these, men in dirty 
cotton fleshings and with dirtier boxing-gloves go 
through fighting positions. One, it may be noted, a 
black man, is, with most unartistic perception, still 
clothed in a white fleshing. ‘The Nobble Art of Self 
Deffence,’ writes up one booth; ‘ Real Sparing 
Tallent,’ inscribes the other ; and the boxing attitudes 
go on, and the essence of science seems to be, to an 
ordinary observer, quite as much not to hit as not to 
be hit. ‘Come and see fighting Sambo, the real 
champion of the ring,’ shouts one ill-looking proprie- 
tor, with a very asthmatic voice, and putting his dirty 
hand on the shoulder of his dirtier black subordinate. 
‘Don’t be deceived, gents,’ roars the rival ill-looking 
proprietor. ‘Here is the real thing. Just a going to 
begin. Now—all in, all in!’ It may be remarked, 
that while by far the greater portion of the crowd 
collected on the course is distinguished by the broad 


It was evident my notions of prophets had been of 


dialect of the northern provinces, all the public 
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exhibitors, performers, conjurors, and mountebanks, 
generally speak without the slightest provincialism. 
Are they all Londoners, then, these vagrant professors 
of a hundred arts, or do the hard toils of their Arab 
life erase every evidence of their places of nativity? 
And now the bell rings for saddling, so back to the 
course to see the running for the Gr-reat St Cadger 
Sweepstakes. 

A stout gentleman on horseback, scarlet-coated, 
and with a long hound-whip, is dashing and lashing 
about in an impassioned way, aiding the police to 
clear the course of stragglers. And now come the 
horses for their preliminary canter. ‘That’s Pen! 
that’s Pen!’ cry a thousand voices as the satin-coated 
favourite bounds past. ‘Here’s Sally! That’s 
Archipelago! The red cap? No, the blue. Who’s 
this? The black one? Oh, that’s Uncle Ned. Hehasn’t 
much chance. Here’s Semiramide; she’s a stunner, 
she is. Here’s Hoopdedoodendoo, and Arethusa, 
and Little Stranger, and Camaralzaman; and that’s 
Blunderbore—he’s a good horse. Lere’s Dandy Jim, 
and Tommy Tucker, and Ali Baba, and Fuzboz, and 
Potheen, and Epaminondas, and Trovatore.’ And so 
they pass along, springing over the smooth turf, 
stretching out their taper necks, wonderful in their 
exquisite proportion, and their capacity for the speed 
they are called upon to exert, in their length and 
strength and wiriness of limb, the veins standing out 
im maps and patterns on their sleek coats, which gleam 
in the sun as though recently French-polished ; and 
pleasant to look upon those trim, spruce, little jockeys, 
amazing light weights some of them, radiant in satin 
jackets and caps, and dainty cream-hued, tight- 
fitting small—very small—clothes. What children, 
what toys they look, but clean in their build, and 
very neatly turned about the limbs; what firm, 
sinewy management of their horses; what tight 
sticking to their saddles, as, bowing down their heads 
over the horse’s neck, the wind bellies out their satin 
jackets, and they whirl past. How the impression 
comes to one that, as a matter of drawing, it would 
hardly be possible to make the horse with legs too 
long, or with a jockey too small! 

And now we at the winning-post are in a great 
state of mental anxiety, in a great state of bodily 
discomfort, and yet the while strangely and joyously 
excited. Will they never get the horses off ? ‘ t’ harses’ 
or ‘t’ hoorses,’ as the words are pronounced by the 
crowd. They’re off, they’re off! ‘Noa, noa, bock 
agin.’ False start. Another, and another, and another. 
Will they never let them go? Now, now, off! A 
great stir in the grand stand, a great change in its 
colour, like the removal of a black mask from a white 
face. It is the general taking off of hats and the 
turning of all heads to one particular point. They ’re 
off, they ’re off! Look, you can see them. No, not yet. 
Now, by the hill, by the trees—now they ’re lost. 
Wait a bit—now again, by the Red House, rounding 
the corner. Here they come—here, here, here they 
are. Goo it! goo it! Bravo! hurrah! Pen, Pen, 
Pen! Bounding, tearing, pulsing along, with the 
quick thud thud of their hoofs beating musically on 
the turf, a stream of horses flashes past, more as a 
phantom than a reality, but that the ground trembles 
beneath them, and the bright jockey-colours glare 
past the eyes like a rainbow travelling express. 
Great cries of ‘the favourite, the favourite.’ More 
shouting, screaming, hubbub, and confusion. The 
great race is won and lost. Jump over the barriers, 
man, 1; Archipelago, 2; Uncle Ned, 3 ; Pentapolis, 4. 
Won cleverly by a neck. Bad third; a length 
between third and fourth; the rest nowhere. A 
tempest of noise; the roar reaches a crescendo. 

The details of the race, I of myself should have 
had great difficulty in arriving at. I must own that 


the horses were to me indescribably indistinguish- 
able. Often I was prompted to give utterance to the 
suggestion, that it would be an excellent plan to 
inscribe each horse’s name in large type on its flanks. 
The colours, and the perpetual reference to the card, 
to ascertain what horse bore them, and what, therefore, 
was his name, was bewildering. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the sporting paper of the week supplied particu- 
lars that struck me with amazement as to how they 
could possibly have been ascertained. I was informed 
that after four failures the lot got away on good terms, 
Tommy Tucker slightly in advance, and closely 
clustering in his wake, Semiramide, Fuzboz, Blunder- 
bore, Camaralzaman, Epaminondas, Pentapolis, Dandy 
Jim, and Archipelago, in the order set down. After 
the first seventy yards, however, Uncle Ned went to 
the front, Semiramide and Pentapolis following on 
close to his heels, with Potheen, and Hoopdedooden- 
doo, and Little Stranger lying in the extreme rear. 
At the top of the hill, Arethusa emerged from the 
ruck, and gained a place next to Pentapolis. On 
turning into the straight, Uncle Ned declined, and 
Semiramide and Arethusa fell off. The issue of the 
race then rested with Archipelago, Pentapolis, and 
Camaralzaman ; Uncle Ned still leading the beaten 
lot. Soon Pentapolis began to evince signals of 
distress, and Camaralzaman put on the steam. Uncle 
Ned then passed the favourite, and made a bold spirt 
for a first place, running very game, and evidently 
seriously tried. The race was then a very exciting 
one between Camaralzaman and Archipelago, the 
former winning cleverly by a neck, &c. 

A stout form with a purple face, in the neiglibour- 
hood of the winning-post, is expostulating violently 
to a small group of hearers. ‘It’sh an infernalsh 
shame. Infamushrasche—infamush. Wheresh Hoop- 
de- (hic) doodendoo? Infamush. Fernalshame.’ It is 
the bishop, and he has taken a little, just a little, too 
much refreshment. He is held up by the prophet, 
who is hot and greasy, but comfortable. I think that, 
upon tle whole, he is a winner. 

There are more races—the Corporation Pot, 200 
sovereigns; the Swellington Stakes, 200 guineas. 
But who cares for these? Soda-water upon champagne. 
Let’s get away. Beds at the Ewe Inn are one pound 
for the night, to sleep in a double-bedded room, 
perhaps with the bishop or the prophet in the other 
bed. No, thank you; I’m for London. 


AN APOLOGY FOR OUR AUGUSTAN AGE. 


Aurnoucu there is little more than a lifetime between 
us and the glorious dead of our Augustan age, what 
a gulf there is between their manners and our own; 
what a singular scene of revelry, bluster, and intem- 
perance we picture in our minds when we ponder on 
their lives! How different from the peaceful, calm, 
and contemplative life we love to think peculiar to 
the scholar! Why is it that the memory of these 
men is always tainted with an atmosphere redolent of 
excesses and the diseases consequent on over-feeding? 
Who imagines Johnson without his constant com- 
panions, dropsy, tumours, gout, and palsy? Who 
remembers Addison without a sad recollection of a 
trembling hand and a flushed face? When we think 
of Steele, is it not with wonderment that he could 
ever have been sober enough to write a line? Swift 
was so selfish in his gratifications, that we cannot 
even pity the infirmities his habits brought upon him. 
It is useless to recapitulate: it is too evident we can 
scarcely find one pure life among the brilliant names 
that gilded our Augustan age. 

Why is this? It cannot be that literary men must 
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fall into these errors. It cannot be that the fine 
thoughts conceived by these noble souls have any 
tendency to drag them down to the level of our 
most degraded fellow-creatures. Surely the lives of 
our living authors utterly falsify any such idea. We 
do not shudder at the home-life of our teachers at 
the present day. They are not rendered different 
from the rest of us by any extraordinary vices. 
Beyond a trifling peculiarity in the way of a loose 
sleeve here, a protuberant collar there, and an occa- 
sional eccentricity in hirsute decoration, there is 
nothing about our great men to excite surprise. It 
is therefore unfair to attribute the sad memories of 
drunkenness and disorder that encircle the writers of 
the eighteenth century, to their pursuits. [et us 
compare their lives with those among whom they 
lived, and judge them by that standard, not our own. 

The necessity for this comparison is forced upon 
us by an Essay of Health and Long Life, written 
by George Cheyne, M.D., F.R.S., in 1725; and from 
it we see that we have been shaking our heads, and 
holding up our hands at a few men, who were after 
all but the type of the many, and who, from their 
prominent position, have had fastened upon them a 
stigma due to the nation. 

Dr Cheyne was born in 1670, when the ruins of 
London’s Great Fire were not yet removed, and 
living during the reigns of Charles II., James, 
William and Mary, and Anne, saw the Brunswick 
line firmly established by the accession of George I. 
He was a very fashionable physician, and as he must 
have had ample opportunity for acquiring experience, 
we may rely upon his testimony. His book was 
much read, we know; and the need there existed for 
it, is fully established in the broad statement with 
which the doctor commences, that ‘there is nothing 
that the better sort of people so lavishly and so 
unconcernedly throw away as health, except eternal 
felicity ;” and he sufficiently accounts for the con- 
tinental reputation awarded to us at that time, from 
the evil effects of which we still suffer, by giving us 
to understand that ‘most of the chronical diseases, 
the infirmities of old age, and the short periods of 
the lives of Englishmen, are owing to repletion.’ 

The fact is, our ancestors knew nothing of physi- 
cal laws. ‘The light that had begun to shine in 
Germany and France, had not yet reached them. 
They could not conceive that any ill effects could 
ensue from rioting and gluttony; and the utter heed- 
lessness of consequences we sec now only in parti- 
cular cases, was then the result of ignorance, and 
not persisted in, as at present, contrary to reason 
and judgment. ‘That the little medical knowledge 
then existing was so loaded with errors that it did 
not afford sufficient food for expansive intellects, may 
be learned from the fact, that such men as Goldsmith 
and Mark Akenside, Smollett and Hartley, abandoned 
their professions, and gained their reputation in the 
wider fields of literature. It is rather curious that 
the same period during which the future truths of 
physiology lay hidden, should have given birth to 
the most masterly delineations of man’s moral nature. 

Much occupied as Dr Cheyne was in his profession, 
medicine did not possess monopolising charms for him, 
for we find him in the preface to his Essay on Health, 
speak with much contrition of a book he published 
on geometry and algebra, which he declared to have 
been ‘brought forth in ambition, and bred up in 
vanity. Notwithstanding the modesty with which 
Cheyne speaks of this ‘sally,’ as he calls it, Dr Isaac 


Watts, in his Jmprovement of the Mind, mentions it with 
praise, and proclaims the author to have been ‘a good 
proficient and writer.’ Dr Cheyne says further, in 
reference to this book, with a quaintness that is quite 
bewitching, that a ‘long time since I was forced to 
forego these barren and airy studies for more sub- 
stantial and commodious speculations: indulging and 
rioting in these so exquisitely bewitching contempla- 
tions, being only proper for public professors, and 
those born to estates. Besides, to own a grievous 
truth, though they may sharpen the invention, 
strengthen the imagination, and refine the reasoning 
faculties ; yet, having no tendency to rectify the will, 
sweeten the temper, or mend the heart, they often 
leave a stiffness, positiveness, and sufficiency on weak 
minds, much more pernicious to society, and the 
interests of the great end of our being, than all the 
advantages they bring them can recompense. They 
are, indeed, edge-tools, not to be trusted in the hands 
of any, but those who have already acquired an 
humble heart, a lowly spirit, and a sober and teach- 
able temper.’ These extraordinary sentiments con- 
cerning geometry and algebra, have been so far 
endorsed by Isaac Watts, that he gives the whole of 
this long quotation in his work just mentioned. 

Dr Cheyne’s Essay on Health is dedicated to his, 
‘good and worthy friend,’ Sir Joseph Jekyll—master 
of the rolls to Queen Anne, and principal manager of 
the trial of Dr Sacheverell—and it was at his desire 
that Cheyne drew up some rules for a ‘ confirmation 
of his health, and in the manner of supporting his 
spirits free and full under the great business he is 
engaged in.’ These rules were afterwards extended 
into this essay; but Cheyne fears no endeavour of his 
could make ‘a change in the nation, whilst the devil, 
the world, and the flesh are on the other side of the 
question.’ Another stumbling-block in the way of 
improvement is the fact, that ‘the British nation 
does not admire a self-denial,’ and so will indulge in 
so much ‘animal food and strong fermenting liquors, 
that scarce any one before they arrive at old age but 
becomes crazy, or suffers under some chronical dis- 
temper.’ Do we not- recognise here the colours that 
have been so plentifully daubed over the portraits of 
our great men, and which we have thought harmonised 
only with their characters ? 

Dr Cheyne complains that ‘the variety of dishes, 
the luxurious artfulness of cookery, and swallowing 
rich wine after every bit of meat, so lengthen out the 
appetite, the fondness of mothers and the cramming 
of nurses have so stretched the capacities of receiving, 
that there is no security from the appetite ;’ and that 
his patients may not exceed, the doctor limits them to 
the following allowance for what he rightly calls the 
great meal: ‘the two wings of a middling pullet, or 
one wing and both legs; three ribs of a middling neck 
of mutton; two middling slices of a leg or shoulder, 
throwing away the fat and the skin, and somewhat 
less of beef!’ Can we imagine Kitty of Queensberry 
eating thus prodigiously, and charmingly petulant 
with Dr Cheyne for not allowing her more? He 
excludes from the table altogether all ‘hog’s flesh ;’ 
and fish is so hard of digestion that he reminds ‘ 
valetudinary and studious people’ how they are 
rally ‘forced to have recourse to spirits and distilled 
liquors to carry it off, so that it is. become a proverb 
among those who live much on it, that brandy is 
Latin for fish’—a pleasantry we can imagine Dick 
Steele to have revelled in. 

Dr Cheyne draws for us a picture which we would 
rather not contemplate. He says: ‘ There is — 
more ridiculous than to see tender, hysterical, 
vapourish people perpetually complaining, and yet 
perpetually cramming ; crying out they are ready to 
sink into the ground and faint away, and yet gob- 
bling down the richest and strongest food, pa highest 
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pr to and overlay them quite.’ All this 

to our conventional ideas of suffering 
Chloe Stellas, and Lucindas, that we would fain 
shut our eyes and remain deluded. 

We are more disturbed to learn from this book 
os. that not only did ‘the profligate, the scoundrel, 

the abandoned, run into these excesses, but that the 
vice is become epidemical among persons of the 
brightest genius, the finest taste, and the most accom- 
plished parts; and—O that I could give my con- 
science the lie in mentioning them—even among the 
first and least fallen part of the creation itself, and 
those of them, too, of the most elegant parts, and the 
strictest virtue otherwise.’ The dreadful disenchant- 
ment is completed when we find that the ‘ poor pretty 
creatures,’ as Cheyne calls the fair sex, were in the 
habit of flying to drams for consolation when afflicted 
with ‘a fit of the cholic, or of the vapours, a family 
misfortune, a casual disappointment, the death of a 
child, or of a friend.” It would be well, perhaps, 
when we next feast our eyes on Sir Peter Lely’s 
smiling beauties of Charles II.’s court, to remember 
these habits of theirs, and to imagine them all palsied, 
cramped, and tottering with premature age, as Dr 
Cheyne must have seen them, when they would have 
consulted him in fond hope that he could, by some 
elixir, help them to live on a little longer. Dr 
Cheyne confirms his own statements by recording 
that some years before, Sir Charles Scarborough, 
physician, who was wrecked off the coast of Scotland 
when in attendance on James IT., and pulled ashore 
by Pepys, was obliged to reprove the then beautiful 
La Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, in the fol- 
lowing Abernethian manner: ‘You must eat less, or 
use more exercise, or take physic, or be sick!’ 

We know that Dr Johnson read this book of 
Cheyne’s, for Boswell relates that the great lexi- 
cographer recommended it to him. Can we not fancy, 
then, that Johnson determined to make tea his usual 
drink, when he read that ‘strong liquors inflame 
the blood into gout, stone, and rheumatism, raging 
fevers, pleurisies, small-pox, or measles, enrage the 
passions into quarrels, murder, and blasphemy, dry 
up the juices, and scorch and shrivel the solids.’ 
Does not this reveal to us likewise a reason why 
hear so much of these diseases in the history of the 
time; and is it not evident that we have not yet 
become quite free from the impurities that have been 
handed down to us by our ancestors? Let us believe 
that flesh was never intended to be heir to these 
infirmities, and that it is in our own power to save 
our children from the inheritance. 

In spite of these ‘distempers,’ which nothing but 
‘cupping, bleeding, blistering, issues, vomiting, and 
sweatings’ will remove, the doctor writes: ‘I have 
no intention here to discourage the innocent means 
of enlivening conversation, promoting friendship, 
comforting the sorrowful heart, and raising the droop- 
ing spirits by the cheerful cup and the social repast ;’ 
still he cannot approve of punch, which ‘ universally 
afflicts persons with palsies, cramps, and convulsions, 
and cuts them off in a few days.’ To this he adds, 
with a twinge of self-reproach, called forth, no doubt, 
because it was well known that he was himself unable 
to resist the pleasures of the table, and had had three 
times in his life to be limited to an entirely vegetable 
diet—‘ Perhaps I may like the harmless frolic, the 
warm reception of a friend, and even the dulce furore 
itself more than I ought;’ and he calls upon his 
readers to take a lesson from the experience he has 
had in his ‘own crazy and untunable carcass.’ 

As a companion to the advice about the substantial 
part of the great meal, we are warned to take but 

one spoonful of wine in three glasses of water with 
it; and, as Sir William Temple has it, “one for 
yourself, another for your friends, a third for good- 


humour, and a fourth for your enemies after it.”’ If 
this rule were carried out at Moor Park, it must have 
been more salutary than agreeable to Jonathan Swift, 
who, from his position as chaplain, had to retire before 
the arrival of the sweets. 

Cheyne does not ‘admit any danger in the foreign 
infusion some great doctors have condemned by bell, 
book, and candle,’ and to which Johuson became so 
much attached; but he has great objection to coffee, 
because ‘ those who debauch in it turn stupid, feeble, 
and paralytic. A dish or two is a present relief; but 
to dabble in it two or three times a day is as ridicul- 
ous, and more hurtful, than drinking so much lime- 
water.’ 

We find malt-liquors had not attained their present 
celebrity ; ‘they were only in use among mechanics 
and fox-hunters ;’ and our French neighbours ridiculed 
them under the name of ‘ barley soop.’ 

The next time we suffer ourselves to be enraptured 
with the numerous heroes of the last century, who 
as Philanders sighed for Delias, and as Dorimels 
swore by Altheas’ eyebrows, let us remember that 
it was positively necessary for Dr Cheyne to 
implore them to ‘duly once a week wash in warm 
water, rub, scrape, and pare their feet and nails!’ 
And, beneath the wig that was so universal, the 
condition of the head must have been anything but 
sightly, as the doctor is obliged to remind his He 
that it will be conducive to their health if they will 
keep it well washed and shaved! 

It is interesting to find contemporary testimony 
that Londoners could not even then enjoy a bath in 
their own noble river; for we read that ‘the foreign 
matter with which rivers which have much filth 
drained into them abound, will sometimes ferment, 
as is manifest in the Thames.’ 

We are prepared to find doctors differing, but 
should hardly have expected to hear Cheyne ridiculing 
a German proverb that favours warm clothing, and 
telling us that ‘much and heavy clothes attract and 
draw too much perspiration.’ Without doubt, the 
doctor approved of the airy costume patronised by 
the ladies of his time. 

Let us imagine one of the most enlightened of these, 


we | Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, applying to Dr Cheyne 


for relief from cold, caught perhaps from lingering too 
long in Pope’s pretty garden at Twickenham, with a 
proper deference to Dr Cheyne’s dislike of flannel, 
and she would have been told ‘to lie much abed, 
drink plentifully of small warm sack-whey, with a 
few drops of spirits of hartshorn, posset-drink, or water- 
gruel, and to take a scruple of Gascoign’s powder 
night and morning. When we discover that this 
Gascoign’s powder—which must have been swallowed 
in large quantities by every one at that time, for we 
learn it nad ‘repute among physicians of the best 
note as a mighty cordial’—was compounded of an 
ounce each of prepared pearls, crab’s eyes, red coral, 
amber, and oriental bezoar, we are brought back to 
the point from which we started, and can at once 
realise the ignorance that surrounded physiology at 
this time. Nearly all the remedies then in use were 
mixed with large quantities of arrack, canary, sack, 
hermitage or brandy, so there was no help for our 
invalided ancestors; they were pursued by these 
burning liquors, and having become ill from taking 
too much, were expected to get well by taking more. 

We wish it could be said that over-eating and over- 
drinking had pres disappeared from England— 
that the good seeds sown by Dr Cheyne had spread 
wider than they have done. The people of the last 
century may be excused for having fallen into error, 
because they were ignorant of the laws they were 
transgressing. ‘This cannot be said of us. If we sin, 
we do so in spite of warning and in spite of knowledge; 
and instead, therefore, of reproaching the ignorant 
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excesses of our Augustan age, it would be well for us 
to imitate the example of Cheyne, and do everything 
in our power to check the wilful infringement of 
the laws of heaven in our own. 


LABOUDIE, THE CYMBAL-PLAYER. 


Sr Micnaet’s fair, held at Angers, the chef-lieu and 
assize-town of the department of the Maine-et-Loire, 
France, drew thither, in 1846, a much larger con- 
course of persons than usual, from the circumstance 
that to its ordinary attractions was to be added the 
exciting spectacle of the guillotine en action—a great 
moral lesson which authority had declared could not, 
upon this particular occasion, have too large an 
audience. Among that thronging, eager crowd, the 
name of Jean Gossot Laboudie was bandied about 
in every variety of emphasis and tone, expressive of 
scorn, indignation, abhorrence ; and at his appearance 
in the charrette, with a priest by his side, a yell of 
execration burst forth, so fierce, so terrible, that the 
doomed wretch, whose pallid face and wildly gleaming 
eyes were calming into hopeful resignation beneath 
the influence of the priest’s prayers and promises, was 
actually smitten down by the overwhelming ana- 
thema, falling on his face with a loud cry of despair, 
as if, whispered the near bystanders, as if recognising 
that the unanimous judgment of his fellow-men was 
prophetic of the swiftly coming doom of God! 

The charrette moves on the while—the irredeemable 
moments flit past, and suddenly another shout, more 
intense, more terrible than that which struck down 
Laboudie, rings through the air. This hurricane- 
outcry, commencing at the upper corner of the Place, 
communicates itself with electric rapidity to the 
whole of the vast assemblage, swaying them to and 
fro in billowy eddies; and so confused, so deafening is 
the multitudinous uproar of voices, that it is some 
moments before you make out that they are shouting, 
screaming—‘Stop! stop! It is murder! It is she! 
Thunder of heaven! it is Cécile! It is his child! 
Break down the scaffold!’ and the like frantic out- 
cries. Not only is the crowd in the Place thus 
furiously agitated, but superior functionaries, and 
others of the élite of Angers, handsomely attired 
ladies among them, seated at the windows of the 
prefecture, whence a capital view of the grim and 
ghastly guillotine is obtained, display equal commo- 
tion. More especially excited is the venerable, white- 
haired conseiller & la Cour de Cassation, who officiated 
as president of the Cour d’Assises which condemned 
Laboudie to death; and, although his words are 
inaudible, you perceive that he is gesticulating like a 
madman to the busy officials of the scaffold. 

The apparent cause of the frenzy which has seized 
the people is a fair young girl, tall of her age, which 
cannot be more than seventeen, attired with pictur- 
esque fantasy in a bright-coloured dress, and holding 
a tambourine in her hand, who is standing up by the 
side of the driver of a lofty, gaily-painted, wood- 
roofed wagon, which has just come into view at the 
upper corner of the Place. She gazes from her con- 
spicuous standing-place with wondering curiosity at 
the excited crowd and the grim scaffold, with which, 
or with what is passing there, the gestures and voci- 
ferations, by which she is stunned and stupified, seem 
to connect her in some inexplicable manner. 


wildered. ‘Why do they cry murder, and ejaculate, 
“It is Cécile—Cécile, her very self? ”’ 
The reply to those questions could not have been 
rendered briefly intelligible to the girl herself; and to 
the reader, ignorant of preceding circumstances with 
which she was familiar, it must needs be a much 
more lengthened one. I will, however, give it as briefly 
as may be, and as far as possible in the words of the 
original record. 
Jean Gossot Laboudie, a man, by his own account, 
of little more than forty years of age, but, judged by 
appearances, fifty at least, was a discharged soldier, 
who had served in the Chasseurs d’Afrique, had been 
dismissed the army for some offence without a pension, 
and refused admission to the Invalides, although 
severely wounded in the head—a hurt which, when 
his blood was inflamed with drink or passion, mani- 
fested itself by paroxysms of rage, approaching, in 
unreasoning violence, to absolute insanity. He had 
been known in the neighbourhood of Angers, Beau- 
fort, Jumelles, and the adjacent hamlets, for the 
previous ten years, as a strolling musician—he him- 
self playing the Turkish cymbals and Pandean 
to which his daughter Cécile, a pretty blonde, with 
bright blue eyes, sparkling with vivacity and intelli- 
gence, sang and danced; of late years, assisting her 
father’s instrumentation with the tambourine. This 
girl, who was about seven years old when they first 
appeared in that part of France, was fondly beloved 
by her father ; and if anything could have weaned him 
from a vagabond-life, and the debasing tastes which 
had probably sunk him to the low level of such an 
existence, and now bound him thereto, it would have 
been his anxiety to assure her a happier, worthier 
future than for himself he cared for. For Jean 
Gossot Laboudie was a confirmed drunkard and reck- 
less gambler; save when, under the pressure of 
necessity, or the fitful stimulus derived from his 
ardent love of Cécile, he broke away for a few days 
or weeks from the corrupting routine of his daily 
pursuits, only to fall back therein more inextricably 
enthralled than before. At such times, glimpses of 
aformer and better life, of careful educational culture, 
clearly manifested themselves, and many efforts were 
made by worthy persons to win him back to honest 
if humble respectability. It was pious labour thrown 
away; habits of vagabond idleness are rarely con- 
quered in mature life; and except during these brief, 
remorseful intervals, Laboudie remained constant to 
his peripatetic vocation, which, moreover, became 
comparatively profitable with the development of 
Cécile’s vivacity and talent; and several propositions 
were made to him that they should both, since separ- 
ation from each other appeared out of the question, 
join a regular troupe of itinerant performers. All such 
offers, however, were angrily rejected by Laboudie, 
who could not bear the thought of Cécile’s association 
with men of his own calling, though of a considerably 
higher grade. Thus dreaming, sinning, repenting, 
Laboudie continued to squander life and health till 
the summer of 1846,. when it was remarked that a 
great change had come over the girl, now in her 
seventeenth year. Her buoyant spirits had vanished 
with the bright bloom of her cheeks, and were suc- 
ceeded by chagrin and lassitude. They had been 
absent from that part of France during the previous 
winter and spring, and the change consequently 
struck the numerous friends and admirers of La 
Belle Tambourine, about Angers, the more forcibly. 
Laboudie was questioned over and over again as to 
the cause of so ominous a transformation; but his 
answers were as petulant and fierce as they were 
unsatisfactory. 

‘He knew nothing of the cause of Cécile’s megrims. 
Parbleu, how should he? It was the girl’s wayward- 


‘What can have happened?’ she murmurs be- 


ness, caprice; and, bah! she would be gay enough 
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again before long: and if not,’ he once added in 
terrible tones, ‘I would prefer seeing her in her grave 
to—— But this, ma foi,’ he went on to say, changing 
his tone and manner by a strong effort—‘ this, after 
all, is but silly bavardage. Cécile is a good girl, and 
will soon regain her charming vivacity; and, by 
the way, Maitre Guiton, I will trouble you for 
another petit verre.’ Laboudie tossed off the liquor, 
and immediately left the place—a , hear 
Beaufort, called Le Cog. 

This occurred on the 19th of August 1846; and at 
about eleven o’clock on the evening of that day—six 
hours only after Laboudie had left Le Coq—two lads 
—Jacques Broussard and Simon Vesset, both between 
twelve and thirteen years of age, were met by a party 
of gardes champétres (rural police), as they, the lads, 
were hastening to warn the authorities of Beaufort 
of a tragical event that had just occurred at a place 
about half a league from where they met the gardes. 
The story related by the boys, stripped of surplusage, 
was as follows: They were both swine-herds in the 
employ of a cultivator named Perron, and, now that 
beech and oak mast were beginning to fall, passed 
the night alternately with two other lads, in the 
woods bordering the Loire between Jumelles and 
Beaufort, in charge of their master’s swine. The 
local to which they were restricted was very solitary 
and dismal, even in daytime, and of course much 
more so at night, brief and fine as the nights were at 
that season; and the boys usually kept close by each 
other for companionship. They were so at between 
nine and ten that evening, in one of the temporary 
huts constructed to shelter them in case of foul 
weather, when they heard footsteps approaching, 
accompanied by voices pitched in a loud and angry 
key. Peeping forth at the unglazed apertures which 
admitted air and light to the hut, they perceived that 
the steps and voices were those of Laboudie and La 
Belle ‘Tambourine, whom they of course knew well 
by sight. ‘They passed close by the hut, and the 
boys observed that Cécile was weeping bitterly—an 
emotion which, there could be no doubt, was excited 
by the angry abuse of her father, who seemed des- 
perately enraged by the girl's refusal, as the boys 
gathered from the few sentences they distinctly made 
out, to give him a sum of money she had earned that 
afternoon by assisting at a marriage-féte. Cécile 
carried her tambourine as usual, and Laboudie his 
cymbals; and it was subsequently ascertained that 
they were proceeding to a hamlet a considerable 
distance off, where their services were required, early 
in the morning, at another nuptial-féte. Curiosity 
induced the boys to follow the father and daughter, 
the sinuous path leading through the thick woods 
enabling them to do so very closely without any risk 
of being observed. ‘The rage of Laboudie continued 
to increase in violence, and the lads were soon quite 
sure that it was excited by Cécile’s refusal to part 
with the money she had earned, for he frequently 
broke off in what he was saying—which, for the most 
part, they could not comprehend, from his rapid, 
passionate way of speaking—to exclaim, pausing in 
his walk as he did so, and shaking the cymbal in his 
right hand fiercely at the girl: ‘Donnez le moi, 
malheureuse; donnez moi l’argent ou je t’assomme.’ 
Cécile would not do so; and on they went, till close 
by the rocky turn about a quarter of a league from 
the Vallée des Vaux, which, of course, Messieurs les 
Gardes Champétres knew perfectly well, leads pre- 
cipitately down to the edge of the Loire, obliging the 
traveller to take the narrow footpath on the right. 
‘There Laboudie again halted, exclaiming in a fiercer 
voice than ever: ‘Donnez moi l’argent, je te dis; si 
non ’—— 

The girl, interrupting, said something inaudible to 
the boys, which had the effect of throwing Laboudie 


into a transport of ungovernable rage; and accom- 
panying the cruel deed with a wild, savage impreca- 
tion, he struck her a violent blow on the head with 
the edge of a cymbal, and Cécile fell to the ground 
dead—murdered ! 

*‘Dead—murdered! can it be possible?’ exclaimed 
~ — in a breath. ‘But how did you ascertain 

t 

‘Very easily,’ replied Broussard, the most intelli- 
gent of the boys. ‘Laboudie had no sooner com- 
mitted the fell act, than he scemed paralysed with 
horror; but presently recovering his self-possession, 
he threw himself on his knees beside his daughter, 
down whose face the blood was profusely streaming, 
and called franticly upon the senseless corpse to 
speak to him—forgive him—feeling her wrists and 
heart the while, with the hope, no doubt, of finding 
that she yet breathed.’ Convinced, however—so the 
lads concluded—that she was indeed slain, he rose to 
his feet, and raged, cursed, gnashed his teeth with 
maniacal fury. By and by, a sense of his own peril 
seemed to flash upon him; he glanced eagerly about 
on all sides, as if to assure himself that the bloody 
scene had no witnesses ; then snatching up the corpse, 
he made off with it down the precipitous ravine to 
the river, which in that part of its course is very 
swift and deep, and vanished from the view of the 
boys, who stood gazing at each other in mute dis- 
may. Laboudie soon reappeared, looked searchingly 
about as before, and went rapidly off to the right, 
in the direction of the hamlet of Poncereau. 
ten minutes must have passed, Broussard thought, 
before they, fearing the furious man’s return, ven- 
tured forth from their hiding-place, and crept down 
the ravine. The body of the unfortunate Cécile was 
nowhere to be seen, and had doubtless been thrown 
into the Loire by the unnatural assassin. The boys 
had hardly gained the concealment of the wood when 
they saw Laboudie hurrying back to the spot, and 
they themselves at once set off to apprise justice of 
what had occurred. 

The reader will understand, that while this reve- 
lation was being made, the gardes champétres and 
their youthful informants were hurrying to the spot 
where the frightful crime was alleged to have been 
perpetrated. It was scarcely concluded when they 
arrived, and. obtained abundant confirmation of its 
truth. Laboudie was still there, and they contrived 
to approach within half-a-dozen yards of him unob- 
served. The wretched man had his daughter’s tam- 
bourine in his hands, which he would one moment 
kiss and apostrophise with frensied tenderness, as 
if addressing his child; the next, he burst into hideous 
laughter, said she was condemned to death, and it 
was no use praying, or words, as the horrified auditors 
understood, to that purpose; then bethinking himself, 
he hastened to finish his work of fastening a heavy 
stone to the inside of the tambourine by means of his 
braces, which he had fastened across the instrument 
through the bell-apertures. The instant he was satisfied 
the stone could not slip away, he hurried with the in- 
strument towards the river, with the obvious intention 
of throwing it in—the idea suggesting the act being 
of course that the finding of the tambourine would 
lead to inquiries as to the fate of its owner. He 
reached the bank of the river, poised the tambourine 
with both hands, exclaimed : ‘ Va, suis ta malheureuse 
maitresse’ (Go, follow thy unhappy mistress), when 
he was seized by the gardes. His glaring eyes rested 
for a moment, as if fascinated by fear, upon the official 
ministers of vengeance, and then shrieking out: 
‘Ha, ha! the assassin is caught then!’ fainted. 

The Cour d’Assises for the department of the 
Maine-et-Loire commenced its trimestrial sittings on 
the 12th of September 1846, at Angers, under the 
presidence of M. Ponthieu, conseiller & la Cour de 
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experience. Laboudie’s trial was appointed for the 
14th; and five minutes after the doors were opened 

on the morning of that day, the tribunes, prétoire, 
ae nook and cranny of the court, where sitting or 
standing room could be obtained, were filled by an 
excited auditory, anxious to witness, and, as it were, 
participate in the condemnation of the monster that 
had slain his own child for the purpose of possessing 
himself of her hardly won earnings ! 

Upon the appearance of the prisoner, he was 
greeted with a murmur, which the commands of the 
president with difficulty prevented from swelling into 
a shout of execration. Laboudie shrunk back from 
the scrutiny of so many angry eyes; but silence and 
order being at length enforced, his self- possession 
returned, and in reply to the president, he said his 
name was Jean Gossot Laboudie; that he was born 
in Clermont-Ferrand, Puy-de-Dome; was a widower ; 
had served as a Chasseur d’Afrique, was now a 
musician by profession, aud in his forty-first year: 
he pleaded not guilty. 

Messieurs les Jurés were then called and sworn; 
and that ceremony over, the acte d’accusation was 
read by the greffier, as also the procés verbal in the 
ay (Minutes of preliminary evidence, taken by a 

paix, or a commissary of police.) M. 
> oan had been, it was angrily remarked, engaged 
for the prisoner; and immediately after the formal 

roceedings had closed, he took his seat upon the 
de la défense with an avoué. ‘Scoundrels seldom 
want eloquent defenders,’ growled one of the audience, 
loud enough to draw upon himself the official rebuke 
of a huissier. 

As soon as the greffier had finished reading the 
procts verbal, the procureur-général was about to 
|| call witnesses to substantiate the averments of the 
acte d’accusation by vivd-voce testimony, when the 
prisoner interfered. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur le Président,’ he said, in a sub- 
dued respectful tone. ‘There is an error, involuntary, 
no doubt, in one of the procés verbaux, that drawn up 
by Monsieur le Commissaire de Police, Tascher. The 
garde champétre has deposed that he heard me 
apostrophising, in imagination, of course, [infortunée, 
who, I admit, came by her death at my hands. 
Perhaps Monsieur le Greffier will have the complai- 
sance to read the passage.’ 

‘That Jean Gossot Laboudie exclaimed, as if 
addressing his victim,’ so the greffier read, at a sign 
from the president, ‘that she was condemned to death, 
and it was of no use praying or crying.’ 

*C’est ca. Well, Monsieur le Président, et 
Messieurs, that is a misapprehension. I remember 
every circumstance pertaining to that fatal night now. 
My memory, after scenes of violence and passion, 
becomes clear and exact, slowly, but completely. I 
was merely repeating to myself, in my utter despair, 
the fine verses with which Monsieur le Président is 
no doubt well acquainted : 


La mort a des rigueurs 4 nulle autres pareilles ; 
Nous avons beau prier ; 

La cruelle qu'elle est, bouche ses oreilles, 

Et nous laisse crier.’ 


‘It may be as you say, Laboudie,’ remarked the 
president; ‘but the correction you supply is only of 
consequence as shewing that you have not the excuse 
of want of education for your misdeeds.’ 

*Be it so,’ rejoined the prisoner; ‘it is none the 
less the exact verity. Au reste, the depositions of the 
gardes champétres and others are correct. I did, 
there is no doubt, cause the death of Cécile, but not,’ 

added Laboudie with extreme emotion—‘ not with 
| in 


——- 


intention: not, as Thou knowest, O God of mercy 
—not with intention—with malice! I would have 


great oe, She my own life a thousand times for 
hers.’ 


‘You believe in God, then, Laboudie,’ said the 
president, taking at once the decided part, or appar- 
ently so, on the side of the prosecution, which so 
utterly scandalises an Englishman. ‘ You forgot Him 
on the night of the 19th of August.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the accused mournfully ; ‘it is 
true. The demon possessed me wholly then. He 
often does; always after his agent and forerunner, 
brandy—water of death, not life (eau de vie), it should 
be called—has prepared the way for him.’ 

The hearing of the witnesses was next proceeded 
with; and that over, the duel between the president 
and the prisoner, that most revolting feature in the 
criminal procedure of France, commenced, 

‘ According to your own story, Laboudie,’ said the 
president, ‘you, after striking Cécile to the earth with 
a cymbal, carried her to the brink of the river, in 
order to try the effect of cold water in restoring her 
senses. Failing in that, you hurried off towards 
Poncereau in quest of medical aid; but after travers- 
ing about a third of the distance, the thought occurred 
that help so tardy would be of no avail. You retraced 
your steps, and upon reaching the spot where you 
had left the body of your daughter, found it had dis- 
appeared. <A kerchief that had hung loose upon her 
neck was floating upon the water, and you thence 
concluded, either that Cécile upon partially recover- 
ing consciousness, had fallen accidentally into the 
river, upon the slippery, precipitous brink of which 
you had left her ; or that, in a paroxysm of grief and 
despair, excited by your brutality, she had wilfully 
drowned herself. ‘This is, I think, a fair résumé of 
your version of the affair ?’ 

* Remerciments, Monsieur le Président. It is repro- 
duced with the exactest fidelity.’ 

‘How do you reconcile that statement with the 
exclamatory confession that escaped you when sur- 
prised by the gardes champétres: “‘Lhe assassin is 
caught then ?”’ 

‘I accused myself at that bewildering moment, as I 
do now, of having been the involuntary assassin of the 
unfortunate Cécile.’ 

‘Why, if innocent in intention, did you endeavour 
to destroy all traces of the deceased by sinking her 
tambourine and otherwise?’ 

‘Eh, Monsieur le Président, the love of life beats 
strongly in the breasts of the most fallen and 
wretched of mankind. I feared, and justly it has 
proved, to be misinterpreted. Besides, the dreadful 
catastrophe brought on an access of insanity. I knew 
not what I said or did.’ 

*You admit that the immediate cause of quarrel 
was the refusal of your daughter to give up a sum of 
money she had received from the famille Coquard ?” 

‘Yes, the immediate apparent cause of quarrel, not 
the real one. I wished to obtain the money because I 
knew that by it Cécile would be enabled to accomplish 
a design I would have given my own life to frustrate.’ 

¢ What design was that ?’ 

The accused hesitated for a few moments, and then 
said in a low, determined voice: ‘To state that would 
avail nothing. I have unwittingly slain my child, 
but I will cast no stain upon her memory.’ 

A murmur of indignation from the audience fol- 
lowed this apparently hypocritical declaration, but it 
was suppressed by the president, who, at the same 
time, echoed it in his rejoinder. 

‘This is excellent, Laboudie. You, not only a con- 
firmed vagabond and drunkard, but who, not long 
since, attempted to steal a silver flagon from an 

aubergiste of Beaufort, seek to shelter yourself under 
a plea of delicacy, forsooth !” 

The sallow countenance of the ‘accused had the 
hue and heat of flame as he replied: ‘ Vagabond! 
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drunkard! Yes; but thief, never! The concealment of 
the cup was a mischievous trick played me by a drunken 
comrade. It was found, and Meudon the aubergiste 
has since acquitted me of all blame in the matter.’ 

Enough of these interpellations, so opposed to our 
notions of fair-play. As soon as they were concluded, 
the procureur-général sustained the accusation in an 
able and elaborate address. M. Begnard made an 
impassioned speech in defence, in which he questioned 
the legal soundness of the procureur-général’s dictum, 
that the corpus delicti had been sufficiently established 
by the evidence of the boys, and the quasi confession 
of the accused. At all events, a verdict of guilty 
must be accompanied, he contended, by the qualifica- 
tion of ‘ extenuating circumstances.’ 

The avocat-général replied, insisting upon the suffi- 
ciency of the corpus delicti as established—evidently 
the weak point of the case. The corpse had no doubt 
been carried away by the river, or so weighted by the 
assassin, that it had sunk deep into its soft, muddy 
bed—a common occurrence, he said. M. Begnard re- 
joined in a few words, and then Monsieur le Président, 
a few minutes before the ablest counsel for the prose- 
cution assumed to hold the balance equally between 
the accuser and accused, ‘summed up,’ as we say— 
résumoit les débats is the French term; and that done, 
Messieurs les Jurés, after deliberating for a few 
minutes, pronounced a simple verdict of guilty, by 
@ majority of nine to three. The procureur there- 
upon drew his conclusions on behalf of the vindicte 
publique, that Jean Gossot Laboudie be condemned to 
death—and the costs of the proceedings. The court 
acquiesced, and Monsieur le Président pronounced 
sentence accordingly ; and ordered the execution to 
take place on the first day of the foire de St Michel 
(29th September), ‘in order that the punishment of 
the assassin might be as public as his crime was 
unnatural and horrible.’ 

I have now brought this sad story down to the 
moment of the startling appearance of the supposedly 
murdered Cécile in the Place d’Angers, with the 
exception of relating how it happened that she had 
not perished, as everybody, her father included, 
believed she had. ‘That is told in a few words. The 
cause of quarrel on the night of the 19th of August 
was her expressed determination to rejoin a troupe of 
strollers, to one of whom, Etienne Lafont, she was 
strongly attached. The money she had received 
would enable her to do so. Some words that escaped 
her during the altercation revealed to her father the 
extent to which her intimacy with Lafont had been 
carried; but the furious blow which instantly fol- 
lowed prevented him from learning that it had been 
sanctioned by marriage. The stroke of the cymbal, 
though severe, was but a flesh-wound: Cécile had 
been stunned only, and, upon regaining consciousness, 
found herself alone on the edge of the river. Par- 
tially divining what had occurred, she, agile and 
sure-footed as a goat, clambered round a rugged 
projecting cliff, and hastened away at her best speed, 
travelling all night and next day by little-frequented 

ths, and ultimately reached her husband’s troupe, 
Jest about to depart for a distant part of France. 
She, of course, accompanied them, and the more 
readily that they were to return to Angers at the 
foire de St Michel, when she nothing doubted that 
a reconciliation with her father would be of easy 
accomplishment. 

One only inquiry remains to be answered. Did 
the fierce outcries of the sight-seeing mob congre- 
gated on the Place d’Angers, the frenzied gestures 
of Monsieur le Président, arrest in time the mechan- 
ical action of the guillotine? Enough to reply that 
in every one of the churches of Angers, Beaufort, and 
Jumelles, a priest, on every recurring Sunday within 
the octave of St Michael’s Day, addressing the hushed 


congregation, says: ‘The prayers of the faithful are 
requested for the repose of the soul of Jean Gossot 
Laboudie, the anniversary of whose death occurs 
about this time.’ 


COUSIN JONATHAN UPON HIS 
TELEGRAPHIC CABLE. 
Tae heading of this paper may possibly surprise 
many readers who have entertained the notion that 
England had some slight share in the matter of 
the laying of the Atlantic telegraph, but the fact is 
as above; we have Cousin Jonathan’s own word for 
it, in that disinterested witness Mr Jolin Mullaly, 
‘ Official Historian of the memorable Expeditions.’ 
In this volume of his,* which is as big as a 
quarterly, there are nine pages devoted to the 
biographical notice of Mr Cyrus Field, and six lines 
to that of Mr Charles Bright; half-a-dozen pages to 
Professor Morse, and half a page to Mr Whitehouse. 
It is only casually, and rather in spite than because 
of the Official Historian, that we come across the 
trifling facts, that the Telegraphic Cable was made in 
England; that the British government offered at once 
very liberal arrangements to the promoters of the 
scheme, while similar terms requested of the govern- 
ment of the United States were vehemently opposed, 
and only carried in the Senate by a majority of one; 
and that the telegraphic squadron, consisting of five 
vessels, was composed of four ‘ Britishers,’ and only 
one ‘Yankee.’ ‘That one, however, if we may trust 
the narrator in such a matter, did whip all nautical 
creation. This book is interesting as being the 
record of her voyage, and as affording a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole enterprise seen from the 
American point of sight. It is written, where the 
author's national vanity—too ridiculous to be offen- 
sive—does not shew its coxcomical head, with a 
graphic power little inferior to that of the historian 
of the Agamemnon, and contains very interesting 
incidents, which are new to most of us, connected 
with the various expeditions. Here is a curious 
twofold coincidence to begin with. In the autumn of 
1856, after Lieutenant Berryman had surveyed and 
sounded the plateau between Ireland and Newfound- 
land, and made his report to Mr Cyrus Field (who 
was procuring specimens and samples of cable on this 
side the water), that gentleman set off from Cork to 
London by way of Milford Haven in Wales. ‘In the 
cars that started from Milford Haven was Mr Brunel, 
the celebrated engineer, whom Mr Field recognised, 
and to whom he introduced himself. The subject of 
conversation was the cable, and in course of it Mr 
Field brought forward a portion of the cable sub- 
merged in the Gulf of St Lawrence, the core of which 
is composed of seven twisted strands, which form the 
conductor. “Why not have the outer covering of the 
Atlantic cable formed of twisted strands as well as 
the conductor?” said Mr Brunel. “By that means 
you will have a stronger, lighter, and more flexible 
cable than if you retain the outer covering or armour 
of solid wire.” By one of those strange coincidences 
that often happen in everyday-life, Messrs Glass and 
Elliott, the well-known gutta-percha manufacturers, 
were also in the cars, and overhearing the conversation, 
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joined in. During a ride of three hundred miles, 
the party so opportunely thrown together discussed 
this subject, and the result was an order to Glass and 
Elliott to manufacture a specimen cable after the plan 
suggested by Mr Brunel.’ Sometimes, indeed, the 
Official Historian, in his liking for anecdotic narra- 
tion, lets go both ends of the Telegraphic Cable, and 
grows discursive indeed. Yankee-like, he cannot 
rest without having a glimpse at Queen Victoria 
—whose personal appearance Mr Mullaly is 
unhappily not entirely satisfied with—and Yankee- 
like, he publishes a fac-simile (with border and 
all) of the Lord Steward’s card of admittance, which 
gave him (Mr Muilaly) entrance into Bucking- 
ham ‘Palace. He stood in the great hall with the 
mere Thursday crowd to see her pass, it is true, but 
only ‘was not at her drawing-room, nor honoured 
with an introduction from our minister,’ he explains, 
‘for the simple reason that the fuvour was not requested 
of him? 

The thing which Mr Mullaly seems really to have 
had some right to boast of, is the United States Steam- 
frigate Niagara ; although even here the praise is laid 
on with so broad a brush, that we cannot for the life 
of us help suspecting such egregious merit. A cynical 
philosopher of our acquaintance protests that he 
never hears of ‘an eternal truth,’ without his mind 
reverting instantaneously to ‘an infernal lie;’ and 
whenever the trumpet of transatlantic self-glorifica- 
tion assails our tympanum, we are prone to look upon 
the miracle about which the noise is made with the 
like incredulity. 

The spar-deck—so called because all the masts and 
rigging are visible from it—of the Niagara ‘presents 
perhaps a greater extent of clear and unobstructed 
space than is to be found in any other ship-of-war in 
the world. In nautical language, itis what is called 
“a flush-deck,” which, reduced to plain English, 
means that it is as free from all obstructions as it is 
possible to make it on a vessel of such a character. 
This is a most essential object in the case of a ship 
like the Niagara, which differs in many points from 
war-steamers. She is the largest steam-frigate in the 
world, and exceeds in tonnage the heaviest of the line- 
of-battle ships in the British navy. While, however, 
she surpasses them in size, she numbers but twelve 
guns; but these are of such great calibre, and are 
capable of doing such terrible execution, as to place 
her, it is claimed, on a perfect equality with any of 
them, if they should not render her superior. Each 
of these guns weighs fourteen tons, including the 
carriage, and is capable of throwing a shell of one 
hundred and thirty pounds a distance of three miles.’ 
The following arrangements for saving the life of a 
man overboard seem to us particularly good, ‘ when 
even the loss of five minutes would be too long, and 
the best swimmer might not be able to keep himself 
above water till a boat could reach him. To meet 
such an emergency, there are two life-buoys attached 
to the stern, and connected by means of wires to two 
handles, which are within the reach of either of the 
two men stationed at this part of the vessel. By 
pulling this handle, the buoy is immediately detached, 
and falling into the sea, is, in nine cases out of ten, 
effective in the saving of life. The instant the cry of 
“a man overboard” is heard by the watch upon this 
station, his hand is on the handle, the buoy falls from 
its place, and it not unfrequently happens that it is 
seized before it is a minute afloat. All this is accom- 
plished in less time than is taken in the description. 
During this operation, the ship is arrested in her 
course, the gang of men who are stationed at the life- 


in about ten minutes from the moment the man has 
fallen overboard, he is rescued and restored to his 
shipmates. As the life-buoy would not be visible at 
night, it is lighted by means of a trigger, which 
ignites a sort of roman-candle or blue-light that 
continues burning ten or fifteen minutes. To prevent 
the possibility of mistake, the following words are 
inscribed above both handles—“ 
FIRE.” 

More than 1250 miles, or half the entire length 
of the cable, was coiled in the Niagara, and the 
same enormous amount in the Agamemnon; and a 
sectional view of each of those ships is given, shew- 
ing how the various masses were stowed away, from 
the first inch on the spar-deck, to the 1250th mile in 
the hold with the electrician sitting in his scientific 
box at the end of it. It was on the changing of one of 
these coils of cable to another, during the paying-out, 
that the chief danger lay. We will leave out all that 
concerns the first two unsuccessful expeditions, here 
narrated at fullest length; as well as the description 
of the paying-out machines, of the cable-guards, &c., 
which the most graphic pen could scarcely make 
intelligible without the aid of the pencil. We will 
omit even the detailed account of the royal and 
distinguished personages who visited the Niagara 
while at Plymouth, and that very particular account 
of the carriage and liveries of Mr Dallas, which 
we are happy to learn make up ‘a respectable affair, 
simple and unpretending, and one not likely to 
plunge the American government into debt. And 
let us suppose ourselves, at once, on board the Yankee 
steam-frigate in mid-ocean, awaiting with impatience 
the arrival of the Agamemnon. All her cable is snugly 
coiled and disposed of, ‘every foot of which has been 
laid down with as much precision, as much regularity, 
and as much neatness, as thread is wound upon a 
spool.’ Mr Everett, the engineer, who developed the 
admirable plan for ‘paying it out,’ is himself on board 
to watch proceedings, having been kindly ‘loaned’ to 
the company by the American government, in whose 
service he is engaged. The Agamemnon is detained 
some days behind, which naturally frets the rest 
of the squadron, with the thought of so much fine 
weather wasted ; but at last, on July 28th, 1858, she 
looms in sight. All has been made ready for the 
splicing, long ago; and in those vessels, a thousand 
miles from land, the marriage of the Old and the New 
World, of January and May, is being begun. ‘The 
men were at their posts by the machinery, the 

were all arranged, the electricians were 
on watch in the long vacant office, the tar-tubs were 
put in their proper places, the scrapers adjusted, and 
nothing was left undone that human foresight could 
do. .... Captains Preedy (Agamemnon) and Aldham 
(Valorous) came on board of our ship, before com- 
mencing, and Mr Field, and one of the electricians, 
visited the Agamemnon, to make further arrangements 
in regard to the work before us. After the necessary 
time, these are made, and it is concluded that if the 
cable should be broken after 150 miles shall have 
been paid out from each ship, both vessels shall at 
once proceed to Queenstown, there to await orders 
from the company regarding the final disposal and 
stowage of the cable. ‘The captains have returned to 
their ships, the splice is made, and the work of paying- 
out proceeds, while the two ships move so slowly 
through the water that their motion is hardly percep- 
tible. The rate of the cable is certainly much faster 
than that of either of the vessels, for the simple 
reason that it has to descend to a depth of about two 
miles, and it will take a considerable time to do that. 
The announcement comes from the electrician’s office 
soon after the splice has been lowered, that the con- 
tinuity is perfect, and with this assurance the 


boat are engaged in unmooring and launching it, and 


engineers go on more boldly with the work. In fact, 
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the engineers may be said to be under the control of 
the electricians; for if they report anything wrong 
with the cable, they are brought to a stand, until they 
are allowed to go on with their operations by the 
announcement that the insulation is perfect and the 
continuity is all right. The sailors, who are somewhat 
in the dark as to the scientific definition of the term, 
are generally supposed to have a particular animosity 
to it, under the belief that it is it which causes all the 
difficulty. ‘“ Darn the continuity,” said an old sailor, 
at the end of a scientific but rather foggy discussion 
which a number of his messmates had on the subject 
—*“Darn the continuity; I wish they would get rid 
of it altogether. It has caused a darned sight more 
trouble than the hull thing is worth. I say they 
ought to do without it, and let it go. I believe they'd 
get the cable down if they didn’t pay any attention to 
it You see,” he went on, “I was on the last exhibi- 
tion” (expedition he meant, but it was all the same— 
his messmates did not misapprehend his meaning), 
“and I thought I’d never hear the end of it. They 
were always talking about it; and one night, when we 
were out last year, it was gone for two hours, and we 
thought that was the end of the affair, and we would 
never hear of it again. But it came back, and soon 
after the cable busted. Now, I tell you what, men, 
I'll never forget the night, I tell ye; we all felt 
we had lost our best friend, and I never heard the 
word continuity or contiguity mentioned but I was 
always afraid something was going to happen. And 
that’s a fact.”’ 

The work of paying-out the cable commenced at 
one o'clock, and ‘ the speed of the vessel was gradually 
increased after sufficient had been lowered over the 
stern to reach the bottom; by two o'clock, five miles 
had left the ship, and she had gone two miles from 
the starting-point. The observation taken by the 
Agamemnon and Niagara shewed the position of both 
ships as follows: Lat. 52° 09’, long. 32° 29°. To 
accomplish the work, the former has eleven hundred 
nautical miles, and three hundred tons of coal; while 
the* latter had the same amount of cable, and five 
hundred tons of coal. ‘This will give our ship from 
ten to fifteen days’ steaming; while the Agamemnon 
has sufficient for ten days, should she burn at the rate 
of thirty tons per day. But, if we should find that 
we have not enough to reach the land with, we will, if 
necessary,'burn the spare spars; and should we be still 
further pressed, we will take down even the bulkheads 
for fuel.’ 

Nothing, indeed, is more gratifying in this account 
of life on board the Niagara, than the intense interest 
which every human being on board takes in the 
success of the enterprise; the personal honour of each 
individual, as well as that of America, seeming to be 
concerned in the achievement of success. ‘The sea is 
smooth ; the barometer well up; and if we can only 
do for the next seven days as well as we have done 
since one o'clock, we will be at Newfoundland by the 
5th of August, and to New York some time between 
the 15th and 20th of the same month. But we have 
been somewhat too hasty in our calculations, for our 
ship has just slowed down, and the propeller has ceased 
working for the last ten minutes. ‘There must be some- 
thing wrong to cause this interruption. Let us take a 
look at the machine. The cable still goes out, which 
certainly would not be the case if it had parted. 
Ah! the continuity! that’s it—there’s where the 
difficulty lies. And as the electricians are the only 
parties who can inform us on that point, we at once 
go in search of them. A visit to their office explains 
the whole matter. The continuity is not gone alto- 
gether, but is defective—so defective that it is impos- 
sible to get a signal through the cable. Still, there is 
not b dead earth” upon it, and all hope, therefore, is 
not lost. 


‘When dead earth, as it is termed, is on the con- 
ductor, then indeed the difficulty is beyond remedy, 
for it shews that the conductor must be broken, and 
is thrown under the influence of terrestrial magnetism. 
But the continuity is not gone, and although with 
darkening prospects, we are still safe while it remains, 
even imperfect as it is. The old adage, that “bad 
news travels fast,” was never more fully realised than 
in this instance. The sad intelligence was known to 
every one on board the ship about fifteen minutes 
after it was announced to Mr Field, and those who 
predicted the failure of the expedition fell back upon 
their prophecy, and hinted in a modest way at their 
own perception. It would be absurd to say that the 
occurrence was not discouraging; it was painfully so, 
for the hopes of some of us had really begun to revive, 
and we were gaining confidence every hour. Now 
nothing could be done. We must wait until the con- 
tinuity should return, or take its final departure. And 
it did return, and with greater strength than ever. At 
ten minutes past nine p.m. the electrician on duty 
observed its failing, and at 11.30 he had the gratifying 
intelligence for us that it was “allright again.” .... 
It was supposed, however, that it had broken on board 
the Agamemnon, and that the end was secured and 
spliced before it could get out of the ship. This is 
favoured by the fact, that it would take an hour or so 
to make the splice, which was about the time that 
elapsed from the moment the continuity became 
imperfect, till it was restored. .... We were 
alarmed by no more unpleasant reports this night, 
and retired to bed—some to sleep, and some to spend 
a restless night in anxious fears about the safety of 
the cable and in feverish hopes of success.’ 

To nervons folks, the information which was so 
perpetually being received, as to how matters were 
goington, must have been excessively trying. ‘An 
interchange of electric currents is sent alternate] 
during a period of ten minutes by each ship, whic 
not only serve to give an accurate test of the con- 
tinuity and insulation of the conducting wire, but also 
to give certain signals which are required to be sent 
when the ships are far apart. For instance, every 
ten miles of cable paid out is signalised from ship to 
ship, as also the approach to land or momentary 
stoppage for splicing, shifting coils, &c. The electrical 
apparatus employed on board the two vessels is not 
very complicated, and is simply composed of testing 
instruments, wholly different from those to be used 
for the transmission of messages when the ends of the 
cable shall be landed.” 

All through the first night the satisfactory sound 
of the machinery never ceased, and the continuity 
remained perfect. ‘At half-past three this morning 
the last flake of the forward spar-deck coil began 
to run out, and considerable anxiety is manifested 
in regard to the change to that on the forward 
main-deck, which is immediately beneath. Every 
precaution, however, has been taken to guard against 
accident, and by a quarter to four, the agony is over; 
the first turn of the new coil has been reached, and 
the cable is going out in splendid style. The interest 
is now transferred to the main-deck, for there is 
nothing further to attract the attention in the appear- 
ance of the circle which has just become vacant— 
nothing but the thick tar that covers the floor, the 
broken cone, and the rings or fair-leaders through 
which the cable passes before it runs over the bobbins 
that lead to the machine. Yet it would be wrong to 
say that there is little of interest in this circle, for 
have we not successfully paid out all the cable it 
contained; and who doubts we would find more 
pleasure in looking at all the circles when empty ? 
The ease with which the line runs out of the ship at 
this distance from the stern, for we are now about 
two hundred and seventy feet from that point, is 
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calculated to infuse new confidence into every one 
who sees it; but it is, after all, a confidence terribly 
shaken by vague fears of the future. We have five 
or six days to run before we get into Trinity Bay, 
and in that time, which, in our state of suspense, 
seems sO many years, what may not occur? We are 
afraid even to think of success, so often have our 
hopes been blasted by disappointment; the very 
thought of the magnitude of the undertaking brings 
with it a feeling almost akin to discouragement. .... 
Follow the course of the cable as it comes out of the 
coil, passes over the bobbins, round the sheaves of the 


| paying-out machine, and so on till it goes overboard, 


and you will be fully impressed with its practicability. 
Yet what is the reason that all the attempts hitherto 
made have failed, you may ask?.... At any moment 
we may hear that the cable has parted, and sleeping or 
waking, the fear that it will, haunts us like a night- 
mare. Oh, how we long to see that bleak and barren, 


| but, to us, more desirable coast than any that ever 


met the gaze of enraptured voyager.’ 

If Mr Mullaly really experienced, night and day, all 
these terrible doubts and fears, he must have worn 
himself to a thread not thicker than the cable itself 
before he came to the end of it. <A gale threatens 
upon the second day, and fills all souls with dread— 
for the crew has become scientific instead of nautical 
by this time—but the menace of the barometer proves 
idle. ‘Confidence is rising rapidly, and the bids in 
favour of success are becoming quite heavy in the 
imaginary stock-market which has been established 
on board. When it was reported that the continuity 
was not so perfect as we could wish, stocks went down 
with a terrible rush, and there were no bidders at any 
price. But twenty-four hours decided the matter; 
the Atlantic telegraph ran up to fifty per cent., and 
continued going up till it reached the remarkable 
figure of seventy-five. The cable is, indeed, the 
absorbing subject of conversation on board, and other 
things are only spoken of as they bear some relation 
to it. That group of sailors near the cook’s galle: 
are engaged in an animated discussion on the all- 


prevailing topic. One of the number is trying to | else 


persuade his messmates that it is impossible to lay it ; 
but they lend him a rather unwilling ear, and are 
evidently more strongly inclined to the other view of 
the subject.’ 

The great point of attraction is of course the coil, 
since, if that is moving freely, all is well. ‘The 
coilers who sit on the margin of cach flake are amus- 
ing themselves in the intervals of their work by 
manufacturing little balls out of the tar, which has 
become hardened by exposure to the air, and throwing 
them down before each turn as it is taken up from 
the coil. As the cable passes out at the rate of from 
seven to eight miles an hour, it strikes these balls 
with considerable force while it courses round the 
circle, sending them before it with still greater speed. 
The rate at which they run depends to a great extent 
on their spherical form, and he who makes them 
roundest is generally the winner..... As it is 
impossible for any accident to occur from this, and 
as it affords a harmless amusement to the men, without 
interrupting the work, they are not interfered with. 
They are always ready at the end of each flake to 
lead the cable into the centre, and perform the opera- 
tion so well that a kink is almost a matter of impos- 
sibility. It is a pleasure to look upon their earnest, 
eager faces, and observe the care with which they 
handle the line while passing it from the outer edge 
of the circle to the cone. Although this operation 
requires to be repeated about fifty times a day, they 
always perform it successfully. If they allow a single 
kink to take place, the expedition might be considered 
as at an end, for it would be next to impossible to 
remedy the damage. Not a man among them who 


does not know that, and who does not realise the full 
importance of the duty with which he is intrusted.’ 
The change from the main-deck coil to that on the 
deck immediately below, took place at 5.30 on the 
third day. ‘Atleast an hour before it was effected, 
the outer boundaries of the circle in which the cable 
lay was literally crowded with men, and never was 
greater interest manifested in any spectacle than that 
which they exhibited in the proceedings before them. 
There were serious doubts and misgivings as to the 
successful performance of this importan* part of the 
work,. and these only served to increase the feeling 
of anxiety and suspense with which they silently and 
breathlessly await the critical moment. The last 
flake has been reached ; and as turn after turn leaves 
the circle, every eye is intently fixed on the cable. 
Now there are but thirty turns remaining, and as the 
first of these is unwound, Mr Everett, who has been 
in the circle during the last half-hour, gives the order 
to the engineer on duty to “slow down.” In a few 
moments there is a perceptible diminution in the 
speed, which continues diminishing till it has reached 
the rate of about two miles an hour. 

*“ Look out. now, men,” says Mr Everett, in his 
usual quiet, self-possessed way. The men are as 
thoroughly wide awake as they can be, and are wait- 
ing eagerly for the moment when they shall lift the 
bight of the cable, and deliver it out safely. One of 
the planks in the side of the cone has been loosened ; 
and just as they are about taking the cable in their 
hands, it is removed altogether, so that as the last 
yard passes out of the now empty circle, the line 
commences paying out from the circle below, or the 
“orlop ”-deck coil, as it is called..... They have 
hardly passed the cable out of the circle before they 
are received with as enthusiastic a demonstration of 
approval as the rules of the navy will permit.’ 

The sound of the machinery has by this time become 
as familiar to all as the sound of their own voices, and 
when it is drowned in any other noise, they listen 
with eagerness to hear it again. As success gets to 
become probable, they can hardly think of anything 


‘“ Well,” said a member of one of the messes, 
appeeeas some of his associates, “well, it is done 
at last.” 

“ What is done?” said half a dozen, with the most 
impatient haste—“ what is done—the cable?” 

“The cable? No, dinner is done!” he replied, 
with a tone of disgust that shewed, however his com- 
rades might regard his remark, he certainly did not 
intend it as a joke.’ : 

During the fifth night, the continuity was again 
affected. ‘Both Mr Laws and Mr De Sauty, the two 
electricians on the Niagara, were of the opinion that 
the insulation was broken in some part of the ward- 
room coil, and on using the tests for the purpose of 
ascertaining the precise point, they found that it was 
about sixty miles from the bottom of that coil, and 
between three and four hundred from the part which 
was then paying-out. The cable was immediately 
cut at this point, and spliced to a deck-coil of ninety 
miles, which it was intended to reserve for laying in 
shallow water, and was therefore kept for Trinity 
Bay. About four o’clock in the morning the con- 
tinuity was finally restored, and all was going on as 
well as if nothing had occurred to disturb the con- 
fidence we felt in the success of the expedition. 

The sixth day, August 3, is the anniversary of the 
day on which Columbus sailed for the New World; 
may the omen be prosperous. And yet they are still 
two hundred miles from land, and a ‘kink in the 
cable, or a hole running through the gutta percha into 
the conductor—and through which you could not even 
force a hair—would render the labour of years all 
unavailing.’ 


| | 
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The change from the forehold coil to that in the 
wardroom (for the officers have given place to the 
cable, and are on half-allowance of room) took place 
at eight o’clock, and with the utmost success. 

On the morning of the seventh day, the Niagara 
first came in sight of the island outpost of the 
American continent ; but before that, the Gorgon, her 
consort, telegraphs by flag: ‘I congratulate you on 
your success.’ The Porcupine meets them in the Bay 
of Bull’s Arm, and leads the way up through the dark- 
ness, for it is night. ‘The bleak mountains loom up 
through the night, and a huge bonfire, which has been 
built up in honour of our arrival on a neighbouring 
hill, throws out columns of dense black smoke and 
great tongues of flame.’ Before it is light, the electri- 
cians report that ‘a telegraphic dispatch, or signal, 
has been sent from the Agamemnon, informing them 
that a thousand and ten miles of cable have been paid 
out from that ship up to the last hour. The intelli- 
gence is peculiarly gratifying at this time, and adds 
to the enthusiasm which every one feels.’ 

At five o'clock, the boats of the Niagara are ranged 
in line and connected with a hawser, to tow that on 
which the cable was coiled to the landing-place. ‘All 
the officers of the Niagara, with the exception of 
those on watch on the ship, were in the boats, the 
crews of which numbered altogether about sixty 
men. These, with the crews from the boats of the 
British ships, and all the officers, English and 
American, made a total of about one hundred men. 
The demonstration was certainly anything but a 
pageant, for there were none of those accessories 
which make up what is generally understood by the 
word; but there could be none who were imbued with 
a higher appreciation of the character of the occasion, 
nor who were better qualified to do it honour; and it 
is doubtful whether the presence of thousands would 
have added anything to its importance or solemnity. 
It would be a difficult matter for one who has seen 
nothing but civic processions to form an idea of that 
which attended the last act in the completion of 
this enterprise. The scene, the circumstances; all 
conspired to render it totally different from any 
celebration the world has ever seen.’ 

The electric chain soon binds the two worlds to- 
gether. The continuity is as perfect now as ever it was. 
‘Mr D. Laws and Mr De Sauty, the two chief electri- 
cians, who have accompanied us from England, have 
“tasted ” the current, and about a dozen others at the 
head of the procession have done the same thing. 
The writer himself is a witness on this point, and will 
never forget the singular acid taste which it had. 
Some received a pretty strong shock—so strong that 
they willingly resigned the chance of repeating the 
experiment.’ Alas, alas! although we suppose Mr 
Whitehouse has still the opportunity of tasting the 
telegraph, he can do with it little else. A voice 
comes to him yet from more than two thousand miles 
away; but it is as the voice of a drunkard—of one 
more than ‘half-seas over. The electric spark 
hastens, unquenched and as swift as ever, with the 
message committed to it, but forgets it on its way, 
and babbles idly when it reaches its destination. 
Have, then, all this time and money, this labour and 
pains, this patience, and care, and skill, been thrown 
away? Most certainly not. Though the ‘continuity,’ 
80 objected to by our nautical friend, should entirely 
cease—which great and wise men have still good 
hope, at this present writing, that it will not do—yet 
none of these things will have been thrown away. 
The Atlantic Telegraph is no longer a dream, a 
chimera, an idea too tremendous to be carried out by 
flesh and blood, and wire and gutta-percha. It has 
been an accomplished fact, and it is only a question 
of time and money when it will become a fact again. 
It would be hard to find, throughout the entire history 


of the world, a success so honourable, so encouraging 
to mankind, as this (so-called) failure of the Atlantic 
Telegraphic Cable. 


THE MOLE FROM AN AGRICULTURAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Tuerz is a certain little quiet philosopher who dwells 
in snug retirement beneath the surface of our fields; 
he seldom shews himself abroad, because he is aware 
that nature has behaved like a niggard towards him 
in the matter of personal graces. His eyes are small, 
dull specks, almost devoid of organisation ; his face is 
a queer long muzzle, tipped at the end with a lump of 
bone; his limbs are ungainly and short; and his coat 
is rough and of uncouth cut ; yet, notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages, he is far from repining. With a 
spice of practical wisdom that is beyond all praise, he 
sets to work to make the most of the circumstances 
in which he finds himself placed. Sensible that he 
never could have been intended for a gay denizen of 
the daylight, he keeps himself close at home in his 
underground retreat, and there contrives to turn 
strong arms, hard, brawny hands, a pair of sharp 
ears, and a keen, sensitive nose, to excellent account. 
He bores and delves for his living, and lucky, indeed, 
is the insect or worm that escapes his notice when 
his burrow chances to take the direction in which it 
lies., Behind his track, a long course of tunnelled 
galleries is stretched, attesting at once the ingenuity 
of his operations and the activity of his industry. 

The old-fashioned tillers of the soil have, from time 
immemorial, regarded the proceedings of this subter- 
ranean worker with marked hostility. They never 
could bring themselves to tolerate his presence within 
their demesnes. If, by accident, they crossed him in 
his labours at any time, they dragged him forth and 
hung him up at once, without the benefit of judge 
or jury. Occasionally, they even went to the length 
of preaching a crusade against him, and organising 
extensive schemes of indiscriminate massacre for the 
extinction of his race. Yet, in reality, this sorely 
oppressed creature was guiltless of all offence. He 
did no harm to the interests of his assailants, but 
rather made them his especial care. The objects he 
appropriated from the ground were neither useful 
nor harmless things; they were positively injurious 
pests that levied a tax upon the crops by most 
insidious forays. It would almost seem, indeed, that 
the persecution must have been instigated by the 
spirit of envy, rather than by that of retaliation; that 
it must have been the result of shame rather than of 
revengeful feeling. ‘The farmers found the soil where 
the mole had worked not injured, but altogether too 
good for theirliking. They saw the most barren earth 
changed beneath his touch into rich productive mould. 
The wettest swamp dried itself up, as if by magic, after 
his operations. He did effectually and well without 
eyes, what they bungled over miserably and did ineffi- 
ciently with them. His every step made their incom- 
petency only so much more manifest by contrast. He 
therefore received an abundant share of the meed that 
is too often awarded at first to the world’s teachers 
and benefactors. Envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, were the recompense of his useful and 
suggestive labours. 

All this has, however, in these table-turning days, 
been changed. Agriculturists now begin to reverence 
the mole, and look up to him for practical lessons; 
they study his mode of tunnelling, with heads intent 
upon gleaning some hint which may be applied in 
their own practice of draining; and they look upon 
the finely-ground material which he flings behind 
him, as he burrows on, with hearts set upon finding 
some means whereby they may imitate his doings 
upon an extended scale. Some enthusiasts among 
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them even take his name as the symbol of future 
successes, and inscribe it upon their banners as the 
inspiriting word that is to lead to victory. 

The amusing little volume which takes the generic 
name of the mole—TZalpa, or the Chronicles of a 
Clay-farm—narrates that the author, having a stiff 
clay-farm of about 250 acres, which no one could do 
anything with, he was driven in. self-defence to take 
it in hand himself; and he then goes on to chronicle 
how he vanquished difficulty after difficulty, until a 
stagnant waste became a series of fertile and valuable 
fields. 

In the course of the work, we learn on what 
principle the teachings of the mole are applicable to 
agriculture: The natural food of vegetable life is 
water and air, not, however, water and air in their 
purest states; the water must contain minute quan- 
tities of saline and ammoniacal matters, and the air 
must be contaminated with slight proportions of the 
heavy carbonaceous gas that is exhaled from animal 
lungs. The water and air are in fact only vehicles of 
conveyance ; they are not themselves really nutritious. 
They seem to be so merely because the substances 
they carry are, under ordinary circumstances, alto- 
gether inappreciable to the senses. Plants are help- 
lessly fixed to the spots on which they grow; they 
cannot roam about in search of food as animals can; 
consequently, provision must be made for bringing 
constant supplies to them. ‘The rain that falls into 
the porous soil dissolves the saline and ammoniacal 
matters it finds there, and flows with its load through 
the rootlets into the interior of vegetable structures. 
Air takes up carbonaceous substance—of the nature 
of charcoal—into a sort of gaseous solution, and then 
is blown by every puff of wind into the open mouths 
that gape upon the surfaces of vegetable leaves. 
Of water and saline, ammoniacal, and carbonaceous 
substances, all vegetable bodies are composed. A 
dilute solution of the fixed and ammoniacal salts is 
sucked up by the roots. An abundance of leaves is 
then pushed forth, and carbon drunk in by their myriad 
mouths. No other demand is made of the soil than a 
sufficient supply of saline and ammoniacal substances, 
and water enough for their solution and transport. 

In order that the soil may be able to furnish these 
requisite matters, it is essential, in the first place, 
that it should have them ready for use in its sub- 
stance; and in the second place, that its texture 
should be so loose and porous, that both water and 
growing roots may find an easy passage through it. 
In the old practice of farming, the strength of the 
soil was kept up by burying in it saline ammoniacal 
and carbonaceous matters mixed indiscriminately 
together. So soon as Liebig had shewn that the 
great proportion of the carbon found its way into 
the plant through the leaf, and not through the root, 
it was seen that there was great want of economy in 
the proceeding. When farm-yard manure is ploughed 
into the land, tons upon tons of carbonaceous sub- 
stance are placed beneath the surface, which can 
effect nothing else there but their own escape from 
a useless position. Hence the custom was slowly 
introduced of using only concentrated saline and 
ammoniacal manures, in the stead of the more bulky 
product of the straw-yard. Now a refinement upon 
even this refinement is advised. Professor Way says 
that the soil requires no manuring at all during many 
years, and that ultimately it will need only a slight 
dressing of saline materials. He has discovered that 
it can keep itself rich in ammonia. Clay is, accord- 
ing to his views, mainly com of a series of 
ingredients that have the power of attracting this 
volatile and pungent body continuously from the air.* 


* These compounds are called, in the language of the chemists, 
double silicates of alumina and potash—alumina and soda, 
alumina and lime. 7 


The ammoniacal constituents of vegetable nutrition 
are therefore given to the soil by the air, just as the 
carbonaceous constituents are to the leaves. The 
atmosphere is the grand reservoir of nourishment, 
and the soil plays a very subordinate part indeed. 
Out of its substance, nothing else is contributed 
than the very trifling proportion of saline or earthy 
matter that remains in the form of ash after any 
vegetable structure has been submitted to the process 
of burning. Even the poorest soils contain within 
themselves saline ingredients for multiplied crops of 
the richest kinds of grain. 

It follows, from these data, that the only require- 
ments in a good seed-bed are, that it shall be a layer 
of loosened and finely comminuted earth, which has 
been well turned over in the process of preparation. 
Break up the soil thoroughly, and open out its sub- 
stance to the air, and it will maintain its own produc- 
tiveness through lengthened years. In the first place, 
it will constantly throw more and more of its reserved 
bullion into active circulation ; and in the second place, 
it will keep a sufficient quantity of floating capital 
always within call for the safe transaction of affairs. 
If Professor Way’s notions are correct, abundant 
harvests of grain may be taken off the land, year after 
year, without any addition of manure at all, provided 
only a sufficient quantity of labour be judiciously 
bestowed in pulverising its substance. 

But, here again, if improved comminution of the 
soil, and not increased manuring, is the thing required, 
a great revolution must be made in a very important 
particular. A new form of apparatus must be con- 
trived for attaining the end. ‘The plough now in use 
is merely a barbarous implement, planned in rude 
days for enabling horses to do man’s work. The spade 
lifts up the soil in mass, turns it over, and leaves 
it evenly spread as a loosened porous bed; but the 
ploughshare, on the other hand, squeezes down and 
condenses one part, while it loosens and turns up 
another. It is simply a compromise of accurate 
principle, for the sake of insuring the horizontally 
acting service of the horse. It is a matter of 
familiar knowledge that spade-husbandry answers 
very much better than plough-tillage, w ver it 
can be employed. 

Spade-husbandry cannot, however, be much in use 
in these luxurious days; human labour has now too 
high a value in the markets of the world for this to 
be the case. Some agent must therefore be sought 
that shall combine in itself the skill of the biped and 
the strength of the quadruped, and that shall also 
admit of economical application; in other words, the 
animal drudge must be exchanged for a shani 
one. That potent slave of the wonderful lamp of 
science, who never fails to accomplish all that the 
possessor of the radiant spell enjoins, must be sum- 
moned to the agriculturist’s aid; steam, ever so ready 
to transform coarse materials into fine, must now be 
put in commission to grind down the soil, as it has 
before ground down hosts of stubborn things, in order 
that nourishing grain may multiply as fast as hungry 
mouths. 

Assuming that steam has once been enlisted in the 
service of agriculture, the consideration yet remains 
of how its enormous power may best be employed. 
Clearly, it must not be harnessed to the obsolete 
plough, as some have thought; it would be as much 
out of place if set to drag, as a horse would be if put 
to dig. Man works best with an upward lift, the 
horse with an onward pull; but the genius of steam 
is rotatory. It likes to have the resistance it is to 
conquer placed at the circumference of a wheel, the 
spokes of which it is allowed to drive. The steam 
cultivator must wear the form of a compact locomo- 
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machine travels onwards, it must cut out its trench as 
the mole digs its burrow, and it must cast back into this 
trench the mould that results from its abrading influ- 
ence, ‘comminuted, aérated, and inverted,’ all at one 
stroke, just as the ‘worthy pioneer that works i’ the 
ground so fast’ flings behind him the earth his rest- 
less claws have scraped away. 

The author of Zulpa foretells the speedy approach 
of the time when the children of the present genera- 
tion shall be as familiar with the spectacle of 
locomotives stalking about over the surface of the 
fields, on agricultural work intent, as we are with 
the sight of ships of a couple of thousands of tons 
burden, driving themselves, duck-like, through the 
water with their invisible web-feet. Already the 
prophecy begins to be realised; and on behalf of 
our bread-feeding, fast-multiplying race, we venture 
to express a hope that the consummation will speedily 
arrive. 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


A short time ago, an act of parliament was passed 
ia relation to bankruptcy, in virtue of which a person 
in desperate circumstances may come from England 
to Scotland, and having resided at any spot he pleases 
in that country for the space of forty days, pass 
through the bankruptcy court. This is found to be 
an exceedingly simple and rather an agreeable method 
of getting rid of debts. Instead of running the 
gantlet of a bankruptcy process in the city or district 
where he is known, all that an insolvent Englishman 
has to do is to make a trip to Scotland, and there, at 
the distance of four hundred or five hundred miles 
from his creditors, go through a few trifling forms, 
which relieve him from his pecuniary obligations. 

When this convenient law came into operation, 
English insolvents—some of them notorious for their 
transactions—tried to pass through the bankruptcy 
court at Edinburgh; but that was short-sighted. 
Edinburgh has newspapers with a corps of reporters, 
who are on the outlook for interesting events, and 
accordingly, reports of the examinations of the would- 
be bankrupts before the sheriff were duly paraded 
for public edification and amusement. Then, as a 
matter of course, followed comments of the London 
newspapers, and there was no peace for the unhappy 
English visitors, who might as well have stayed at 
home and become bankrupt in the old-fashioned way. 

At length, a great discovery was made. This 
consisted in the plan of selecting a retreat in some 
obscure Scotch town provided with a resident sheriff, 
but without that pestilent thing, a newspaper. And 
be it known, there are a number of towns of this 
primitive nature. ‘Two of the most pleasant are 
Tobermory, in the island of Mull, and Peebles, situated 
on the upper part of the Tweed. At all events, 
Tobermory and Peebles seem to have been fixed on 
for carrying through this species of business, and are 
likely to become the Gretna Green of English insol- 
vents, should no new law interfere. Tobermory may 
possibly secure a preference ; for it can be reached 
only by performing a voyage to the Hebrides, which 
London creditors, however keen, may not like at all 
seasons of the year. It is true, that in one or two 
instances, English creditors have been provoked into 
the adoption of measures to prevent their debtors 
from walking the course through even a Tobermory 
bankruptcy; but according to the old Argyleshire 
saying, ‘it is a far cry to Lochawe;’ and he must be 
a very resolute sort of person, who will either go 
himself or employ an agent to watch over law-pro- 
ceedings in the distant island of Mull. 

We do not usually allude to parliamentary doings 
—it is not our vocation to do so. In the present 
instance, we may be excused for drawing attention to 


a very flagrant legislative abuse. Reader, think of a 
man carrying on business in Regent Street, or some 
other well-known thoroughfare in the metropolis, and 
at his good pleasure walking off to a remote and 
isolated town in the Western Islands of Scotland, and 
by a few maneuvres, getting completely rid of his 
debts. Now, this is no fiction; the law allows it, and 
it is done. What are we to think of the wisdom 
of senators in concocting and passing so odious a law 
—a law as ridiculous as anything in the usages of 
Laputa, only it is rather too painful to laugh at. We 
can understand the propriety of assimilating the legal 
practices of England and Scotland, and of opening 
English and Scotch courts to all parties indifferently ; 
but in the matter of bankruptcy, it is but reasonable 
that insolvents should resort only to courts within the 
district where they have chiefly incurred obligations, 
and which are easily accessible to their creditors. Far 
be it from us to counsel anything like severity in 
disposing of bankruptcy cases. We can have no 
objection to the tender and considerate treatment of 
persons who from sheer misfortune have fallen into a 
state of insolvency. All that is insisted on is, that 
each case as it occurs shall be examined into in its 
own proper locality, and that Scotland shall not be 
scandalised by being made the chosen resort of every 
one who wishes to pass through the Gazette, but dis- 
likes the publicity which is incidental to the process. 
We might indeed add something more. The practices 
referred to must, we fear, have the unpleasant tend- 
ency to make respectable persons in Scotland shy in 
receiving and paying attention to English strangers, 
who are not particularly well introduced. If the law 
remains as it is, which can scarcely be imagined, 
every Englishman who takes up his quarters for a 
short time in a country town in the north, will be 
presumed to be a refugee from his creditors, and 
shunned accordingly. 


MOSS. 


Cao sleeper ‘long the mould’ring wall 
Whereon the robin rests his feet, 
And warbles out his love-notes swect, 

While golden elm-leaves round him fall. 


Fair circler of the woodland well, 

Where water-jewels softly gleam, 

Like glowworm lamps by haunted stream, 
Or pearls in Beauty’s coronal. 


Lone hermit—such to me thou art— 
That on the old oak’s root reclines, 
And thy warm arms around him twines, 

As if thou’dst clasp his folded heart. 


Companion of lone churchyard stones, 
Where oft thy velvet hand is seen 
Hiding the quaint words from our ken 

That sweetly speak of absent ones. 


High dweller on the hoary tower, 
Screener, yet emblem of decay— 
Where Ruin’s fingers pick away, 

Thou lovest best to build thy bower. 


But there ’s a Queen of fragrant breath, 
And fresh as floral child can be, 
Thou seem’st to love most tenderly, 
And dower with thy brightest wreath. 
So I will cull a sweet moss-rose, 
And twine it in my lady’s hair; 
And thus contrast, and prove more fair 
My love than fairest flower that blows. 
J. E. 
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